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‘What a scholar already knows, is his teacher’s 
starting point. What a scholar ought to know is his 
teacher’s stopping point. Let a teacher be careful 
not to confound his stopping point with his starting 
point, and begin with his scholar where he ought to 
expect to end. 


With the world-wide sweep of the lesson-help 
writers for The Sunday School Times, there are lia- 
bilities to occasional delays in the receipt of “copy” 
from distant contributors. Such a delay occurred in 
the case of Bishop Warren’s Teaching Points at the 
opening of the year; and it occurs again in the case 
of Professor Dr. Godet’s Suggestive Thoughts for the 
sixth lesson, The Transfiguration. These latter are 
given on page 59 in this week’s issue. They will still 
be in season for many teachers; and they have a value 
apart from their use in lesson teaching. 


Neither the wisdom nor the folly of to-day is utterly 
new. When oie sees the young scapegrace of our 
times living by his wits, managing in one way and 
another to obtain money enough to dress more showily 
and to feast more sumptuously than his honest and 
hard-working neighbors, one is tempted to believe that 
this creature is a modern invention, But when one 


| sult may be of greater importance to him, and to the 
49} cause of truth generally, than any individual result 


® | of his supposing that all other results reached by that 


ss| false etymologies reached through that so-called 


he finds evidence of the same sort of person attracting 
attention and winning contempt in those days. “Be 
not made a beggar by banqueting upon borrowing, 
when thou hast nothing in thy purse ; for [by so doing] 
thou shalt lie in wait for thine own life, and be talked 
on,” is the wise man’s counsel in Ecclesiasticus. And so 
it would seem that fools and wise men have borne 
much the same relation to each other in all the ages. 


The method by which a truth-seeker reaches a re- 


which he reaches by that method. If through a false 
method he reaches a true conclusion, there is danger 


method are equally true. The English etymologist 
of a half-century ago reached many true etymologies 
by a method which also led him astray perhaps as 
often as, if not oftener than, it led him aright. But 
the wrong method of the old etymologist was a greater 
barrier to the progress of truth than were all the 


method. Method is “a way after,” a way toward; 
and it is better to stumble in the right way toward a 
good thing, than to stumble on a good thing without 
being in the right way toward it. 


Light on the present is shed by the faithful record 
of the past. We can best appreciate the gain which 
is ours in Christianity by perceiving what was the 
state of things before the days of Christianity. In no 
one particular is the contrast greater, between Chris- 
tianity and all other religions, than in the estimation 
rin which it holds children. On this point there is 
special value in the article prepared for these pages 
by Abbot Uhlhorn, on The Place of Children in 
Classical Heathen Thought. Dr. Uhlhorn has eminent 
fitness for such a piece of historical work as this. 
His “ Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism ” and 
his “ Christian Charity in the Ancient Church” have 
commanded an interest in Europe and America alike ; 
and those who read this fresh contribution from his 
pen can have confidence in its historical accuracy. 
And they will have fresh reason for gratitude to God 
that the new times are so much better than the old. 


It may seem a very little thing to be a good hearer 
in a large audience, or even in asmall one ; yet every 
public speaker feels his indebtedness to those persons 
in his audience who are evidently interested in what 
he says, to such an extent as to cause them to show 
a real interest in himself as the speaker of the hour. 
And the number of such hearers is comparatively 
small in any audience. In many a case one good 
hearer is the main inspiration and cheer of the 
speaker. For the help thus given to him, a speaker 
is sure to have a sense of personal gratitude; even 
though the very name of his helpful hearer be un- 
known to him. There are good hearers who are of 
unfailing service to the cause of truth. They do 
more through the added power they give to the 
speaker whom they stimulate and encourage, than 
they could do if they were the speaker, or than he could 
do if they were not his hearers. If, therefore, one 
longs to be a means of good to others through influ- 
encing and impressing a Bible-class, a prayer-meeting 
gathering, a lecture-audience, or a great congregation, 





turns back to the record of two thousand years ago, 





tion is fairly to open to him, which he can enter and 
fill by being a first-class hearer. 


We speak of loving life, and of valuing time, as if 

life were to be. loved merely because it is life, and 

time were to be prized merely as time. Yet, as a 

matter of fact, such an estimate of lifé or of time is a 

low one, and it is not held by those who rise high 

above the merely animal plane. Life and time have 

their value in proportion as they can be used for a 

worthy purpose. When a man, for example,, finds 

himself on a slow-moving railway train, where the 
light is insufficient for his reading, and his mental 
and nervous condition, through the circumstances of 
the hour, forbid his profiting by continuous thought, 
while important duties are waiting for him at the end 
of his journey, he longs to have the intervening time 
between him and those duties hurried along or blotted 
out, even though the time thus removed can never 
be recalled. So, again, if one'were to find himself 
hopelessly paralyzed, unable to be of service to him- 
self or others, and he only a burden to those whom 
he loved, a longing to live only for the sake of living 
would not be to his special credit. In this case, as in 
the other, it would be a man’s duty to accept God’s 
ordering for him as wiser than any planning of his 
own could be; but his personal preference would be 
for the lapse of time and for the yielding of life, just 
in proportion to his rising above the lowest level of 
human thought and feeling. So long as life can be 
used for good to one’s self or to others, and while 
time-can be employed to any advantage, so long life 
and time are of passing value; and they are to be 
prized and used accordingly. But for their own sakes 
merely, life and time are never of pre-eminent worth, 





THE ANATOMY OF CONCEIT. 


Every man sees with his own eyes. He discovers 
in the world only what his capacity and range of 
vision fit him to see. So every man thinks and 
judges and estimates other men and himself accord- 
ing to standards and limitations peculiar to his own 
mind. The eye of the soul has its limits of vision. 
Many a man has no right estimate of his fellow-men, 
because he measures them by the false standards of 
his own thinking. Still more men have no right 
estimate of themselves. Wrong estimates of others 
and of ourselves are sure to be found together sooner 
or later; they spring from the same root, namely, bad 
standards, or a faulty application of good standards. 
In this way a man may either underestimate or over- 
estimate himself. Thus arises conceit. This quality 
is simply erroneous self-measurement. 

Conceit implies a narrow and superficial knowledge 
of the world. As in perception we determine the 
size of things by comparison of them with other 
things, so we estimate men and ourselves by com- 
parison. The earth seems very great to us when we 
cross its oceans and traverse its continents. But 
when we pursue the astronomer’s reasonings, and 
learn that there are worlds in comparison with which 
our planet is little more than a floating particle of 
dust, our estimate of its relative size and importance 
is wholly changed. A better knowledge of the 
universe humbles our judgment concerning our 
world as a part of the creation of God. In like 





let him realize that a sphere of power in that direc- 


manner, all self-estimates are relative. In self-con- 
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ceit, man dwarfs the universe in order to magnify 
himself. With atrue conception of the, majesty of 
the universe, and of the wisdom and power revealed 
in it, conceit is impossible. The mind is over- 
whelmed with the impression of its weakness in the 
presence of that gigantic system of things in which 
it finds itself. 

It follows that conceit springs from ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. It is consistent only with narrow 
views of the world and of life. It makes precisely 
the mistake of the old astronomy, which supposed 
our world to be the central and the largest one of 
the system, simply because it knew so little of other 
worlds, The conceited man magnifies his own 
importance only because he does not know what 
real greatness is. He is great in his own eyes only 
because his eyes can see nothing truly great. 

Conceit arises from a low estimate of other men. 
Estimates of ourselves, as well as of other men, are 
relative. All self-measurements involve measure- 
ment of others. It results from this that there is 
no way by which the conceit can be taken out of a 
man so effectually as by bringing him into clear 
comparison and sharp competition with other men. 
This is the reason why it has become proverbial that 
school-life—especially college-life—will be likely to 
cure boys and young men of their conceit. In the 
class-room they are brought into close competition, 
in which even the best scholar is sure to be some- 
times outdone by other men. Thus every man is 
frequently compelled to a tacit acknowledgment of 
other’s superiority, and that in their very presence. 
This kind of life forbids to men the easy and flatter- 
ing method of “comparing themselves with them- 
selves,” which is the great promoter of conceit. 

This is the reason why the process of education tends 
to cure conceit. The men who recover from it least 
are the men who have too little perception to discover 
clearly, or too little sensitiveness to feel keenly, the 
superiority of others. The same principle holds in the 
great school of life. Noman can remain persistently 
conceited who has any adequate appreciation of the 
merits and attainments of his fellow-men. A man 
may be conscious that he has done his best, and may 
feel a keen satisfaction in this fact; but any large 
knowledge of men will show him how often his work 
has been equalled and surpassed. The real scholar 
is compelled to think modestly of his productions; 
for he well knows how thorough and successful have 
been the labors of others in the same or similar 
fields. He who is most likely to suppose that he has 
done a great service to science, is the tyro who does 
not know what others have accomplished. 

We estimate ourselves by comparison. The more 
widely and truly we know men, the more we shall see 
that we are frequently equaled and surpassed. Can- 
did estimates of ourselves by comparison with others 
will make us think soberly, and judge ourselves 
modestly. Conceit has no more fruitful root than a 
narrow knowledge and prejudiced estimate of the 
labors and worth of others. 

Conceit involves a faulty self-knowledge. It is 
noticeable that the man who thinks most highly of 
himself is one of whom others think least highly. 
The conceited man has only one ardent admirer, 
—that is himself. The world knows most men better 
than men know themselves, and at this point “this 
wise world is mainly right.” A true self-knowledge 
reveals our faults to us, and gives us a true view of 
ourselves. It lets the light in upon our narrow preju- 
dices, and makes us ashamed of them. It discloses 
the insufficient grounds of many of our judgments, 
and unearths the subtle processes of our self-decep- 
tion. It lays bare the operation of motives, and shows 
how often conscience itself is made a convenience. 
Self-knowledge humbles a man. Those who think 
themselves complete beyond other men commonly 
stand alone in that opinion. They think themselves 
complete only because, while they keenly perceive 
others’ faults, they are blind to their own. 

In this view lies almost the only excuse which can 
be given for the man of inordinate self-conceit. It 





implies intellectual weakness, an incapacity for keen 
discernment, an inability to study successfully one’s 
self and others. It may be a mental quite as much 
as a moral fault, though it is usually both. In both 
views it is a quality whose development is to be 
dreaded and checked with the utmost promptness and 
sternness. No trait of character conveys a more 
unfavorable impression ; none so quickly excites dis- 
gust; none. provokes such constant and universal 
ridicule. The ancient proverb expresses the world’s 
verdict on this point: .“ Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit? There is more hope of a fool than 
of him.” 

Conceit is a mark of real smallness of soul. It is 
a phase of selfishness. Conceit is essential littleness. 
It means small thoughts of the world and of other 
men ; low ideals of character and attainment ; weak 
and narrow conceptions of duty. It is the mark of a 
self-centred life; and the life which makes self the 
centre is ss much smaller than the true life as the 
idea which made our earth the centre of the universe 
was beneath the true conception of the solar. system. 
“Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works,” said 
Shakespeare. The men who have been servants of 
humanity—the great reformers and philanthropists— 
have been freest from conceit. They were great in 
humility ; for humility, rightly understood, is essential 
greatness. Humility is the quality which leads men 
to serve others ; conceit, the quality which leads them 
to serve themselves. 

Traced to its deepest root, therefore, conceit is a 
fruit of fundamentally defective character. It implies 
a lack of appreciation of God’s greatness, before which 
every thoughtful mind should stand with reverence 
and humility, and the proofs of which in the world, 
in man, and in history, might well impress every per- 
son with his own feebleness and insignificance. It 
implies a want of generous sympathy and kindly 
appreciation of others. It gives rise to cynicism and 
misanthropy. The conceited man helps nobody unless 
he does it in order that he may thereby indirectly 
help himself. He is as intolerant of other men’s 
faults as he is tolerant of his own. 

Like all other qualities, conceit grows by indul- 
gence. It isas subtle as counterfeit virtue, with which 
it has a close affinity, It is as mischievous as self- 
deception, of whose essence it partakes. The analysis 
of this trait.lays bare its.inherent meanness, and 
shows it to belong to a type of life which is unworthy 
of any noble, generous, aspiring soul. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Wonderings and questionings over the work of the 
Revisers of our English translation of the Bible are by 
no means at an end, A Connecticut reader inquires, in 
this line: 

Why did the Revisers retain the word “ prevent’? in its obso- 
lete meaning in the Psalms; as, for instance, Psalm 119 : 147, 148? 


To this inquiry one of the American Company of Old 
Testament Revisers gives answer : 

“¢ Prevent,’ Old English for ‘ meet,’ etc., is used in the follow- 
ing places in the Authorized edition: 2 Sam. 22 : 6, 19; Psa. 
18:5, 18; Job 3: 12; 30: 27; 41:11; Pea. 88: 13; Isa. 21: 14. 
In all these places it has been changed in the Revised edition. 
In Psa. 21 : 3; 59: 10; 79:8; 119: 147, 148; Amos@Q: 10, it has 
been retained in the Revised edition by the English against the 
American Appendix. There is an omission in the American 
Appendix on Amos 9:10. Why our English brethren retained 
‘prevent’ in the above places passes my comprehension, and 
Igiveuptheriddle” 


One side of a truth is often more important for the time 
being than the whole truth in its completeness ; but even 
then, one side of a truth is only one side of a truth, and 
so it must be understood by him who gives. it temporary 
emphasis, A recent emplrasizing, in these pages, of one 
side of the truth concerning utilitarianism would seem to 
have confused some readers of The Sunday School Times ; 
and it is in view of this confusion that a New England 
correspondent writes as follows to the Editor: 

An article of yours is going the rounds of the religious press, 
in which you seem to approve of the remark of Dr. Bruce, “that 
the word ‘usefulness’ has no place in the New Testament.” 
The subject of our weekly prayer-meeting last Wednesday even- 
ing was the “ Blessedness of Usefulness.” The Scripture upon 
which it was founded was the Beatitudes in the fifth of Matthew. 
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The thought that the Christian graces here spoken of were full 
of blessedness, according to Christ’s teachings, to those who pos- 
sessed them, and were of inestimable service and use in rec- 
ommending the religion of Christ to others, was largely dwelt 
upon, It is often said such a person is “ very helpful,—one of 
the most useful members of the church.” Asarule, a very use- 
ful Christian is a very happy one, hence the expression “The 
Blessedness of Usefulness.” Would youseriously object to such 
an expression, in such a connection? ; 4. 

Most certainly the Editor had no intention of saying 
or suggesting that “usefulness” is not both a duty and 
a blessing. He merely pointed out that the Bible 
approves a loving lavishness of service which goes beyond 
the bounds of mere or of apparent utility. _He instanced 
the surplus abundance of the multiplied loaves and 
fishes; and he cited Dr. Bruce’s comment on the uncal- 
culating spirit of Mary of Bethany, when she poured out 
the costly perfumed oil for the anointing of her Master 
before his‘crucifixion.. It is in contrasting the spirit. of 
the disciples with the spirit of Mary, on that occasion, 
that Dr. Bruce reminds those who would bring every act 
to the mere test of “usefulness,” that that word is not 
made prominent in the New Testament, even by its single 
mention. But usefulness isa duty; and there is a blessed- 
ness in usefulness, And the highest usefulness is often 
attained to through uo thought of mere utility. 


There are points in the simple Bible narrative where 
a current of popular or of scholarly opinion seems to 
have carried readers along in a certain direction, contrary 
to the plain tenor of the text as it stands, In‘such4 
case, the very weight of authority which can be cited in 
support of the popular view is an added hindrance to any 
correction of an error; for the presumption is that 
scholars so capable, and generally so thorough, as those 
cited, must have had good reason for their opinion. An 
excellent illustration in this line is brought out by a 
teacher from the District of Columbia, as follows: 

It seems a pity to call in question the foundation of the bean- 
tiful and true (in a general sense) conclusions you dréw fin the 
Illustrative Applications] from the first verse of the lesson on 
The Multitude Fed, as indicating the reason for the retirement 
of the Saviour to the desert place; but I cannot think you. are 
right, and I want to trouble you with just a question or two, if 
you will forgive the liberty. The weight of comment is against 
me, yet I think Iam nét wrong. If the passage—Matthew 14: 
8-12—is not a parenthetical account of what had happened, it 
may be, months before, where then does the parenthesis end? 
If the thirteenth verse does not follow in continuous narration 
immediately upon verse second, I cannot see where the story is 
resumed and the current action continued. The only support I 
have so far found for what seems to me the clearest, and, in fact, 
the inevitable interpretation, is in the French translation of the 
New Testament, upon which I happened, which supplies the 
place of the italic words “of it” in the accepted version, with 
the words which translated into English read: “ What Herod 
had said of him,” also, of course, in italics. If you think it 
of sufficient importance to give a few words in reply in Notes 
on Open Letters, I should be glad. I feel the more anxious 
about it, as my class, or some members of it, seemed to think me 
rather presuming in venturing an opinion in the face of somuch 
learned ‘and highly respected authority on the other side. 

In this matter, the Editor will speak for himself per- 
sonally. In writing his “Illustrative Applications,” he 
followed the popular current of opinion among commen- 
tators, in supposing that it was the news of the death of 
John the Baptist which caused Jesus to retire to the 
desert place. But when he came into his teachers’-meet- 
ing, a question there put to him led him to examine the 
text anew; and he was quickly convinced that his former 
view was an incorrect one. Turning to such authorities 
as Meyer, and the Speaker’s Commentary, where this point 
is discussed more or less fully, he found no word of argu- 
ment which seemed to sustain the position of the com- 
mentator; but rather an attempt to show that the obvious 
objections to it from the plain reading of the text were 
not insurmountable. And now the Editor agrees most 
heartily, on this point, with his District of Columbia 
correspondent. Matthew, with his logical and his un- 
chronological habit, is telling of the influence of the fame 
of Jesus on the mind of Herod. At this point (Matt. 
14: 2) he stops to tell the story of a former transaction 
which bears on his present narrative. Having finished 
that diversion (at verse 12) he resumes the direct narra- 
tive, by saying, that when Jesus heard of Herod’s interest 
in him he withdrew at once from Herod’s dominion. It 
is evident from the text, that, after the death of John the 
Baptist, sufficient time had passed, before this withdrawal 
of Jesus from Galilee, to enable Jesus to: work: wonders 
which were known by Herod to be wrought subsequent 
to that death. To suppose that these wonders of Jesus 
may have been wrought by him before the death of John, 
is to suppose that Herod believed that John the Baptist 
had risen from the dead before he died; and that is not 
giving even Herod Antipas his due. 
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THE SINGERS’ FLOWERS. 
BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


“Write! write!” said he who bears aloft the flaming pen. 
And one in glowing words depicted earth and sky 
And sea, and sang so wildly sweet a tale of love, 
That men’s hearts thrilled and beat in unison with the song. 
Then round the singer bloomed a wealth of passion flowers, 
And many a red, red rose. 

But God looked on these flowers, 
And lo! like Dead Sea fruit, they naught but ashes were. 
Again the word went forth. Another singer seized 
The inspired pen, and wrote a single verse,—the prayer - 
We children said, each by his mother’s knee, at night 
Before we laid us down to sleep, and still is said 
By countless baby lips. And at God’s feet, before 
The great white throne, he laid his littlesong. Then soft, 
Like fluttering snowflakes, round him fell the children’s 

prayers ; 
And straightway bloomed a mass of blue forget-me-nots, 
That, blown by heaven’s winds, breathe forth the singer’s 
name 

Before God’s face forever and forevermore. 





THE PLACE OF CHILDREN IN CLASSICAL 
HEATHEN THOUGHT. 


BY THE VERY REV. GERHARD UHLHORN, D.D., 
ABBOT OF LOCCUM, 


Every one of the Lord Jesus’ earthly deeds has sig- 
nificance as a prophecy of higher and more glorious 
things to come. When he says, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” when he takes in his arms and 
blesses the children which are brought to him, the proph- 
ecy is involved that a blessing is to come upon the whole 
world of children from him. In the little group on 
which he then laid his hands, he blessed all the un- 
counted multitudes of children of the coming genera- 
tions until this hour ; and powers of benediction proceed 
still from him upon the children in all lands. The 
simple fact that the children are spoken of so frequently 
in the New Testament, that the Lord and his apostles 
had so much to do with them, shows how highly they 
are esteemed in the eyes of Jesus. As an illustration 
of the highest joy, he pictures the joy of a mother who 
has borne a child into the world (John 16:21). He 
heals the nobleman’s son and the daughter of the 
Canaanitish woman; he raises from the dead Jairus’s 
little daughter, and gives her back to her afflicted par- 
ents. “ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name, receiveth me,” he says; and how numberless are 
the forsaken children to whom these words have opened 
hearts and homes, so that they found in strangers father 
and mother again! He shows us that children are 
under the peculiar protection of the heavenly Father. 
How many anxious parents’ hearts has this verse already 
comforted: “Their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father whichisin heaven” (Matt. 18:10). He places 
a little child as a model before all who would enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 18: 3, 4), and thus sug- 
gests to the parents what a protection they have in their 
children,—what a sanctuary is a child’s heart,—and at 
the same time impresses on them the great responsibility 
involved in their parental calling. The apostles like- 
wise remind the parents of their sacred duties to their 
children, of the high task which is theirs to educate 
them for the Lord. And the children, again, are told of 
their duties to their parents: “ Honour thy father and 
mother, which is the first commandment with promise ” 
(Eph. 6: 2). Truly, we feel at once that another spirit 
is ruling here than that which prevails in the heathen 
world; and a comparing glance at the life of the Greeks 
and Romans, at the world of children in Athens and in 
Rome, will show us that the advent of Christ Jesus was 
indeed the beginning of a new time, an era of salvation 
even for the children. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, the principle 
universally prevailed that children are the absolute 
property of their father. He may bring them up, if he 
pleases ; but he may also kill or expose them, if for any 
reason he does not wish to be burdened with their care. 
The new-born child was laid at its father’s feet; if he 
raised it, he thereby declared his intention to bring it 
up; if he left it, it was to be exposed [carried out and 
left to perish]. There was a special goddess in Rome, 
Levana, who presided over this act of raising. To 
expose or to kill a child was nowhere in the ancient 
world considered a sin; on the contrary, it was in some 
cases considered a duty. The infinite value of an immortal 
human soul, of which our Lord speaks in Matthew 16: 26, 
the ancients never realized. Thus, also, a child was 
considered as of no value, except as it had value for 
others, for its parents, or for the state. If the father 
did not value its possession, if it seemed to him perhaps 





even a burden,—he having too many children already, 
and not wishing to divide the heritage further,—he 
threw it away as worthless. If, weakly or crippled, it 
did not promise to be useful to the state, it was a 
duty not to burden the state with it. In Sparta, 
there was a special magistrate, to whom all new-born 
infants had to be brought, and who determined whether 
or not they were to remain alive. If not, they were 
exposed at the mountains of Taygetus. In Rome, the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables commanded the father to 
kill a deformed or crippled child; and the exposure of 
children was of common occurrence. Many infants 
were laid in front of the temple of Pietas, and compas- 
sionate people carried milk to them, to keep them alive 
until some one should take them. Occasionally a child- 
less mother would bring up such a child; but most of 
them awaited a fate sadder even than death. They fell 
into slavery and infamy; for, according to law, whoever 
took up an exposed child might dispose of it as a waif. 
Many children were also trained for begging; and their 
arms and legs were often broken, or they were otherwise 
disfigured, in order that they might excite more pity. 

It is to the Lord Jesus that the children of Christendom 
are indebted that they no longer fall into such misery; that 
at their birth they are greeted by parents who recognize 
that their children are not their own, but God’s and the 
Lord Jesus’ property, who see in their little ones a precious 
treasure confided to them, to guard which is their sacred 
duty, and who therefore love them all, the weak and sickly 
even more than the strong, and educate them, not for 
this world only, but also for the kingdom of heaven. 

If the child was taken up and acknowledged by its 
father, effort was at once made to secure for it the pro- 
tection of the gods. In Athens the nurse carried it 
around the hearth, thereby recommending it to the care 
of the Lares, or household divinities. In Rome a sacri- 
fice was offered in the house on the ninth day after birth 
in the case of boys, and on the eighth day after birth in 
the caseof girls. Some children were also carried into 
the temples, and laid in the bosom of the gods. 

The heathen lives in a constant fear, because he does 
not know the Father in heaven whose hand protects and 
guides us, but believes himself surrounded on all sides 
by dark and unfriendly powers; and so the more help- 
less his child is, the more he seeks to protect it from 
them. Very numerous, therefore, are the gods and god- 
desses from whom help is expected for the child. The 
goddess Nundina presides over the day on which it 
receives its name; Genita Mana protects it from death; 
Fata Scribunda writes out the destiny of its life. Others 
watch over the child’s early age. Educa and Potina 
teach him to eat and to drink; Cuba guards him ‘in the 
cradle; Statina teaches him to stand; Abeona supports 
him in his first attempts to walk, Fabulinus. in his first 
attempts towpeak. Then come the deities who preside 
over his further development. Domiduca conducts him 
when he first goes out; Consus makes him prudent; 
Camena assists him in reckoning; Minerva strengthens 
his memory. But even these gods, of whom only a few 
are here mentioned, were not enough; the child must 
also be furnished with a counter-charm against every 
form of evil influence. All children, therefore, were 
hung with amulets,—either semi-lunar necklaces of coral 
and amber, which latter was regarded as possessing 
special sanative power, or written spells, images of 
animals, gods, etc. Every free-born boy in Rome wore 
a bulla, a golden case hung around his neck, filled with 
magical charms. If this could not be afforded, it was 
replaced by a leather bag containing all kinds of medici- 
nal herbs. But for all this, they were continually in fear 


‘of being harmed by some more powerful charm, or by 


the especiaily feared “evil eye.” Alas! That the 
Father’s eye looks down from heaven on his children, 
that his holy angels guard them,—this comfort it was not 
theirs to know. 

Children have always been children, and in the ancient 
world the children played as ours play. And greatly 
as times have changed in two thousand years, the chil- 
dren’s games in those days were very like the games of 
to-day. Even in Athens and Rome the girls had their 
dolls, which, when they grew up, they dedicated to Venus 
or to the Lares. The boys rode on hobby-horses, trundled 
their hoops, played with tops and balls, walked on stilts, 
and were particularly fond of games with nuts, Rattles, 
toy bells, children’s tools, and other playthings, elegantly 
finished, were made in large numbers, and the children 
were made happy with them at feasts. There were happy 
children even then; and we know that fathers and 
mothers were not lacking in natural love and tenderness ; 
for many an inscription on a child’s tomb bears witness 
to the pain with which father and mother laid their 
darling to rest. But over it all there is a certain air 





of coolness; the warm breath of love which went 
out from the cross on Golgotha is wanting. The 
ancients were not fond of children, Cicero speaks 
quite indifferently of children dying. “If a child 
dies young,” he says, “ we offer consolation; if it dies in 
the cradle, we do not trouble ourselves about it at all.” 
Even one of the noblest men of antiquity gave it as his 
judgment that the children of the lower classes should be 
killed, since it was to the interest of the state that the 
poor should not have too many children. 

The education of the young, therefore, is marked by a 
harshness often heartless, which afterwards changes into 
effeminate weakness and lack of control. At home, the 
father is absolute master. He is the owner of his chil- 
dren, and may sell them as slaves, if he pleases. He is 
the magistrate of his family, and has the power of life 
and death over his children. A Roman knight caused 
his son to be scourged to death, even as late as the reign 
of Augustus. At school, too, the rod was supreme. 
“The cudgel-rich Orbilius” is the type of a pedantic 
teacher in Roman poetry; and the poet Martial pictures 
us a teacher who “thunders, roaring and cudgeling in 
rage” even before cock-crowing in the morning (school 
began very early). The mitigating influence of the 
mother was very slight, in accordance with the subordi- 
nate position which women held in ancient times, 
Women and mothers, as Christianity formed them, were 
a novelty which the astonished heathen could not help 
admiring. The want of a proper family life was the 
worst wantof all. The Greeksneverknewit. It existed 
in Rome as long as primitive customs prevailed, the 
mother being mistress of the hearth, and working at the 
loom, surrounded by her children. But the women of 
the time of the emperors, spending their time in dressing 
and frivolity and worse things, were no longer worthy 
of the name of mother. Children were left more and 
more to the care of slaves, and too often the worst were 
chosen for this purpose. Plutarch in one place com- 
plains, “ We take the most useful slaves for farm hands, 
artisans, sailors, and merchants; but when we find a 
drunkard, or a gluttonous pilferer, who is unfit for any- 
thing else, we give him the care of our sons.” Even 
where it was not quite as bad as that, the influence of 
companionship with slaves was still evil; and this was a 
part of the cursé of slavery in the ancient world. Inthe 
comedies of the time of the emperors, the fathers who 
complain that the slaves have corrupted their sons, and 
have introduced them to all vices, are certainly copied 
from life. 

Of the education of girls we know little. Girls were 
everywhere considered as of far less value than boys. To 
have sons was thought a blessing. “Daughters are a 
troublesome possession,” says the poet Menander. They 
had no such significance for the state as had the sons, 
The whole education, therefore, aims at fitting the sons 
for participation in political life, for war, and for the 
rostrum. Little stress was lafd upon the education of the 
heart, which is the principal thing in the education of 
girls. 

Religious education, although not entirely la¢king, had 
no significant bearing upon the whole education. The 
boy accompanied his father to the temples, assisted at the 
sacrifice, and became acquainted with the rites and cere- 
monies; the girl learned to honor the household gods, 
—that was all. The ancient religion, indeed, was, prop- 
erly speaking, simply worship, as a means of making 
the gods favorable to one’s self. And so the mythol- 
ogy and the stories of the gods, often so immoral, 
to which the Greek and afterward also the Roman boy 
was introduced while reading the poets at school, can 
hardly be classed as religious instruction. 

The surest scale by which to measure the estimation 
in which, at any time, children are held, is the care taken 
of orphan, deserted, and poor children. But how little 
was done for these in the ancient world! It is true that 
in Athens the children of citizens were cared for; and 
the children of fathers who had rendered service for 
their country, or had died in its defense, were educated 
at public expense; while in Rome, children who possessed 
a fortune received a guardian, But nobody cared for the 
children of the poor and the lowly. They had no value 
for the state. It was not until the time of the emperors 
that a change could be noticed. First Nerva, and 
then especially Trajan and his successors, made dona- 
tions for the education of poor children. Even here, 
however, the motives are primarily of a politic nature. 
The intention was to furnish the army with recruits, and 
to help the depopulated Italy to be peopled again. But 
humane motives also are now stirring. Private persons 
as well as emperors make such donations, and girls as 
well as boys are provided for. And the pictureof Trajan 
which has come down to us, showing him in the midst 
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of a troop of children provided for by him, is certainly 
a sign that a new spirit is abroad,—the first morning-red 
of anew day. Whether we are to recognize in this a 
result of the expanding influence of Christianity may be 
doubtful; but it is not doubtful that in the Christian 
communities alone the full sun rose for the children. 
Then fathers and mothers who had found peace in the 
Lord Jesus, no longer regarded their children as their 
property, but as the property of the Lord, and directed 
all their care to educating them for him; then the expos- 
ing of children was understood as murder and asa griev- 
ous sin; then the orphans and the abandoned were cared 
. for; then a love prevailed of which the ancient world 
knew nothing,—a love which proceeded only from Him 
who himself as a child lay in the manger; then the 
blessing began to be felt, which the Lord pronounced 
over the children, when he suffered them to come to him, 
and took them in his arms. Ever since then this bless- 
ing has been moving with life and power over the world; 
and it comes upon all children who are brought to him, 
and who open their hearts to him, the great friend of 
children, Jesus. 
Hannover, Germany. 





JESUS THE MODEL TEACHER. 
BY THE REV, J. 0, FERNALD. 


Tuer TEACHING OF Jesus WAS ILLUSTRATIVE.—The 
stories he told were drawn from every realm; from the 
courts, feasts, and conquests of kings; from business 
life, the trust funds, the defaulting cashier, the insolvent 
debtor, the dishonest tenants, the ruinous lawsuit; from 
architecture,—the secure and insecure foundations, the 
tower begun without capital; from agriculture,—sowing 
and reaping, fields and vineyards, mingled crops and 
barren trees; from home life,—marriage, birth, and 
death; the son who almost breaks the father’s heart; 
the money that rolls away into an unthought-of corner ; 
the kitchen work, with its bread-making, sweeping, fill- 
ing and trimming of lamps,—yes, and dish-washing ; 
such a sketch of hypocrisy, in the wretched servant who 
would wash off the outside of the cup, and set it away 
with the inside unfit for use, yet sure to be used because 
the outside was so deceitfully clean; the broom and the 
candle and the oil can have dignity enough to come into 
the parables of Christ. Feeding sheep, watering cattle, 
dealing with hogs, fishermen sitting on the shore and 
sorting out what the seine has hauled in, the belated 
and the injured traveler, the contrasted worshipers, all 
have something for him. The sports of children come 
into his talk, as they play in the public square, drama- 
tizing the wedding march with its joyous music, or the 
Oriental funeral with its demonstrative woe,—“ We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” Capi- 
tal and labor and pauperigm come with their lessons,— 
here a rich man, whose only anxiety was about storage 
for his enormous crops, and who was getting ready to 
enjoy them just about the time he died; there another 
who did nothing but enjoy his, which were doubtless 
inherited, and satisfied all his sense of duty to the 
poorer classes by letting them get cold victuals at his 
back door; the workingmen, who are indignant because 
others get equal pay for less time; the beggar who, most 
surprisingly, gets into the best society in heaven. The 
shining sepulchres which look down on Jerusalem were 
transparent to the thought of Jesus, with their corrup- 
tion and dead men’s bones; and he made the thought 
immortal which we express in modern English by the 
term “whitewashing.” 

Many of these things are disguised for us now in 
ancient forms of speech,—as the talents, the unjust 
steward, the wicked husbandmen,—so that we have no 
idea how fresh and vivid they were to his hearers, till 
we throw away the conventional terms for a moment, 
and use the language of common life. The language in 
which Jesus}ppoke to them was not ancient and sacred 
then, but ften been an offense to scholars, because 
it was the sfMple speech of the common life around him. 










It is astonf#fing to observe how wide and various was 
Christ’s kn@ledge of human business and society, from 
the beggar ofthe door-step to the monarch in his coun- 
cil of war. he goes through the market, he notes 


ld by the handful; and when he walks 
try, he observes the wayside flower, with 
its silky texture and careless destruction; the happy 
birds that make no provision for winter, and yet are 
taken care of; the vultures that gather in darkening 
clouds which point out where the dead animal has 
fallen, All nature is full of images for the wondrous 
teacher. But 

He DWELT ALways on SpiziruaL TrRuTe.—There 





is never a prosy moral, never a religious meaning 
“basted on,” as the worthy colored preacher put it. 
Where Jesus explains, the explanation becomes a part of 
the story, which seems not quite complete without it. 
The explanation is always vivid, sparkling,—and brief. 
It will bear studying over and over. There is a fasci- 
nation in the moral, instead of, as so often elsewhere, a 
repulsion. Very often he launches out the moral with- 
out warning, and then tells the story to fasten it. But, 
most wonderful of all, he very often gives the story 
without a scrap of explanation, and yet there is not a 
parable of Christ you can pick out and tell as a mere 
story. A spiritual meaning inheres in the very fibre of 
it. This is one of the most important points for our 
study. The writer knew a Sunday-school teacher, who 
was deemed “very successful.” She always had her 
class full. There was no dividing it. Every twelve- 
year-old girl wanted to go into that class and no other. 
She always had her girls gathered in a knot about her, 
like a swarm of bees, and the lesson-hour was all too 
short forthem. What more could have been desired? 
Only one thing,—religion, The superintendent was 
amazed to learn, by accident, what inquiry too well con- 
firmed, that the talk was of the charms on the teacher’s 
watch-guard, the material and fit of her sack, the rib- 
bons on her bonnet, and mutual comparison of the cor- 
responding appurtenances of the class; what parties 
they had been to last week, and what they were going 
to in reference to the week to come,—no reference to 
the world tocome. All far enough from, Christ-like. 

Jesus never dwelt on material interests. “Speak to 
my brother that he may divide the inheritance with me,” 
got for answer, “ Take heed and beware of covetousness.” 

Jesus never answered a question of curiosity. “Are 
there few that be saved?” How much discussion has 
been spent on that by extremely good people! In fact, it 
is the very substratum of the new theology. Jesus had 
not time forit. He went right for the questioner’s soul: 
“Do you strive to enter in at the strait gate.” Peter 
asks, “‘ What shall this mando?” and gets for answer, 
“ Follow thou me.” 

Jesus never spent time on a cavil. He would, as it 
were, put his foot on it, to step up from it to a spiritual 
truth. “Shall we give tribute to Casar?” “Give Cesar 
what belongs to him, but be sure you give God his due.” 

HE GAVE STRONG THOUGHT IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE.— 
It is often supposed that, in order to reach children, you 
must give petty and feeble thought. Children despise it. 
They feelinsulted by it. Their mental comment is, ‘“‘ Does 
he think we don’t know that?” What children do wantis 
simple language. It is not well to begin like that college 
president, who said: “The New Testament, my dear chil- 
dren, may be regarded as an epitome of religion.” Then 
seeing rathera blank look on the young faces, he paused, 
and added, “ But, perhaps, some of these children don’t 
know what an epitome is. Well, children, an epitome 
signifies—a—a—compendium, and—a—a—compendium 
is synonymous with synopsis.” Now, the good man’s 
thought was simple enough; that all we need to know 
about religion can be found in the New Testament. Any 
child old enough to be in Sunday-school could under- 
stand that. It was the language that was fatal. Use 
simple language, and don’t be afraid that any thought 
your brain will contain will prove dangerously expansive 
for any children you have to talk to. 

You are more apt to be troubled to get up where they 
are. Teaching once a class of little girls like that for- 
merly described, one turned to me with startling earnest- 
ness, saying, “Mr. Fernald, who was in heaven when 
Jesus was on earth? Jesus was God; wasn’t he?” The 
whole mystery of the Trinity and the Incarnation was 
pleading for solution in the thoughts of that child. All 
the others drew around, expectant, and nothing so inter- 
ested that little group as that great thought unfolded in 
simple words. 

A child can grasp the leading thoughts of Christ’s 
teaching, while a philosopher may makethem a life-long 
study. 

HE TavuGuT as ONE Havine AvuTHority,—and in 
his “ Verily, verily I say unto you,” the authority lingers 
still. It is ours to take it where we find it. We may 
explain, reason, and persuade, but we should teach the 
Bible as absolute, and hold a text of Scripture final, as 
“the end of all strife.” It is astonishing what a settler 
the simple word, reverently uttered at the right moment. 
will often be. It will often work far and long beyond 
our knowledge; for it is one striking characteristic of the 
words of Christ that his teachings are in shape to 
remember. 

From the human standpoint, too, every believer may 
have one element of the fullest authority—his own 
experience of the truth of God, It is not equal in range 





to the Great Teacher’s, but, as far as it goes, it is absolute. 
A thousand learned men may argue that the use of 
intoxicating liquors is necessary to health. The expe- 
rience of one vigorous life-enjoying tee-totaler is an 
answer to them all. Hence the maxim of the primitive 
Methodist preachers, “If you lose your plan, fall back on 
your experience.” Listening once to an aged preacher 
in Washington as he unfolded the first two verses of the 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Psalm, the whole discourse 
was good, but its power was just at the close, when the 
preacher, his soul filling up with the thought, raised 
his head, and looking full at, the people, pressed both 
hands to his heart with sudden emotion, and exclaimed, 
“ Brethren, I love the Lord, because he hath heard my 
voice and my supplications. Because he hath inclined 
his ear unto me, therefore will I call upon him as long as 
I live.” The effect was indescribable. I remember 
nothing else of that’ sermon ; but that utterance I shall 
never forget, and I never read or recall the words of that 
psalm without reverently remembering that. 

It also belonged to the “authority” of Christ’s teach- 
ing, that he never concealed ordissembled truth because 
of indications that people did not like it, The attempt 
to save a larger number by making the Gospel sweeter 
and smoother than Christ has left it, has done an amount 
of mischief to churches and schools that will never be 
known till the judgment day. “Speaking the truth in 
love,”—if that repels, the responsibility is not ours. The 
ambassador of the Supreme must not shun to declare all 
the counsel of God. 

HE KNeEw Huis Pupits.— He knew what was inman:” 
he, by divine intuition ; we must know by careful study of 
character and kindly acquaintance. We must find what 
they care about, are interested to talk about, puzzled about; 
where they are right and where wrong, and what are the 
tendencies of their thought and action; where they are 
wise and whereignorant. Many astreet-boy could give his 
teacher valuable informatién about the homes and habits 
of the poor, and about that side of the rich whichis pre- 
sented to the poor. The teacher could help that scholar, 
and many another, better for knowingit all. Especially, 
in this day, the teacher should know what the pupils are 
reading. There is either a valuable help, or, in‘all proba- 
bility, a fatal counterworking of the Sabbath teaching. 
If they go home and read the Sunday newspaper, bea 
lesson will prove to be wayside sowing. 

He Lovep THeM.—" He had compassion on the miil- 
titudes.” He looked on the fair, tenderly nurtured 
young ruler, so good and‘pure in life, ‘and when Jesus 
looked upon him he loved him.” “ When he saw the 
multitudes, he had compassion on them.” When neces- 
sary, he fed them with bread. Out of compassion, he 


, | healed their sick. Out of compassion for the weeping 


widow of Nain, he called her son from the shadowy land, 
“and he gave him to his mother.” 

“Having loved his own which were in the world, he 

loved them unto the end.” 
’ He Set a ConsisTENT EXAMPLE.—He could say un- 
faltetingly, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” “TI 
do always those things that please him.” His judge was 
compelled to admit, “I find in him no fault at all;” and 
the great jury of humanity, in the protracted delibera- 
tion of two thousand years over all that Jesus did and 
did not do, has not been able to bring against him an 
indictment of a single count. Not one brilliant intellect 
has arisen in twenty centuries to show wherein Jesus 
might have done better. 

To attain to that faultlessness is not given to his fol- 
lowers. But it is possible to have the consciousness of a 
purpose single and true; a persistent, self-denying, and 
often costly effort to do the right, and to do nothing 
else; to know that in the life there have been no ques- 
tionable enjoyments nor dubious bargains, and in the soul 
no conscious compromise with moral wrong. Nothing 
less than this will do for the moral equipment of a Chris- 
tian teacher, and this is attainable. vide is, in fact, only 
Christian character. 

JESUS WENT AWAY AND PRAYED.—Tremendous fact! 
If necessary for him, how much more for us! How well 
worth the night in the mountain, if the blind eyes open, 
the deaf hear, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the dead raised up, and the devils flee on the morrow! 
Prayer puts the soul in the path of the wonder-working 
God, who only can save. Prayer brings the spirit in’ 
power upon the soul we would have saved. Prayer gives 
spiritual illumination, to know truth, and to know hearts, 
so that we live in the heavenly air. Prayer puts us so 


in accord with the heart-knowing God, that he shall put 
into our lips the message needed, beyond our knowledge 
or thought of the need. This is the power back of every 
great sermon and of all successful teaching. Prayer 
will make up for all natural defects, It will make the 
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ignorant mighty, “for the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men.” It will make the unprepossessing winning, 
for no beauty compares with the shining of a heavenly 
spirit through the plainest face. And, if you say work 
is needed, there is no inspiration for work like prayer. 
Jesus said, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Harmony with thedivine Worker leads us to work, brings 
us to the point where we cannot help working. 





CHILDHOOD AS AN EDUCATOR. 


A STUDY FROM LIFE, 


BY NORMAND PATTERSON, 


There is an education of vitai import to all men, which 
it is beyond the power of men to impart to man. To 
deal fairly with men, we must be able to put ourselves in 
the place of men; not less must we be able to put our- 
selves in the place of children before we can deal fairly 
with children—or with men. One cannot wisely teach 
child or man until he has been taught of childhood. As 
did our divine Master, so must we “call a little child, 
and set him in the midst” of our thoughts, our feelings, 
our studies, our cares, our joys, and our sorrows. Until 
we know a child, we cannot truly know ourselves. Let 
me illustrate by a chapter from my own experience. 

The warm days had lingered on until the keen edge 
of an autumn wind severed the seasons, and turned the 
summer adrift to the mists of the silent sea. 

I had touched the match to the paper and bits of light 
wood in the furnace. My little boy of four and a half 
years—superbly built, noble fellow that he was !—stood 
by, with his two chubby hands filled with sticks of 
kindling, ready to throw them into the fire when I should 
open the door and give the order. The arrangement had 
been that he might come down and “help me” build a 
fire, with the understanding that he must be careful not 
to soil his dress with the mouldy wood; heshould hold it 
out from him, and not hug it in his arms; neither must 
he get against the sooty iron of the furnace. He'was 
naturally a careful child, methodical and scrupulously 
neat, so that there was nothing exacting in the condi- 
tions upon which we both started down for a bit of grand, 
good fun. 

The flames were roaring upthechimney. “Now,” I said, 
“ when I open the door, you shall see the fire, and you 
must throw in the sticks quickly, or the smoke will pour 
out into the cellar.” It was an exciting experience,— 
the first time my boy had had a hand in fire-building, 
the very thing that he was always warned to keep aloof 
from. The roar of the draught, the fierce fury of the 
glowing flame, the lurid light in the cellar dusk,—he 
almost forgot to throw in the wood. “ Quick!” I said, 
“quick, while the door is open!” One stick went in; 
the second struck the side of the plate inside, and I 
pushed itin. “Hurry!” I said again; and the third 
struck the side of the door-frame, and fell on the floor. 
Of course, the little fellow was dazed for the moment. 
He was expected to make haste in a work that was 
wholly novel, as well as exciting, to him. Should 
he stop to pick that up, or throw in the two that 
he still held? One stick on the floor, the roaring 
fire, the outpouring smoke, too many orders from me, 
the work of it, the play of it, the novelty of it, the 
bewildering haste of it all,—he stooped hesitatingly for 
the fallen stick, and instinctively tightened his grasp 
on the others by folding them into his arms against 
his immaculate frock! I shut the door in haste, and, 
seeing his attitude, broke out with: “ Now look at that 
dirty wood against your clean dress! I told you you 
should not come down here if you did that!” 

He looked confused a moment, then dropped the wood, 
turned round, and ran toward the stairs, ascended and 
disappeared. In that crucial moment, what silent 
criticism might the keen logical sense, the half-godlike 
instinct, of childhood, have passed on me! Relatively, I 
had expected more of him than I should expect of myself 
or of any grown man. I heard the quickening feet of 
my little helper on the floor overhead, heard him climb 
the stairway to the second story; and while I stood 
mutely wondering at the suddenness of his departure, I 
heard him burst into a loud and piteous cry. He had 
not fallen,—no; he had not hurt himself; it was I that 
had fallen, I that had hurt him. But he was in his 
mother’s arms; his head was on his mother’s shoulder. 

I loved that boy. I loved to teach him; but the 
trouble was I ought to have sat at childhood’s feet to 
learn, before I expected him to sit profitably at mine. 
I would not have hurt him for the world; but I did not 
know what a child was, and consequently could not shield 
him from myself. Ishould have known him better, had I 
known myself better. I should have known myself and 





human nature better, had I known him better. “The 
child is father of the man.” 

When the next autumn came, I would have given my 
life to see again that childish expectancy, those little 
hands filled with wood, that noble head and regal form lit 
up with the weird glow from the furnace flames. I 
longed in my heart to sit at his feet as my teacher; 
to help him by showing him how best to help me, to 
please him by showing him that he pleased me. He was 
logical, I was illogical; he was true, I was false; he was 
doing his best, I was doing my worst. I had imposed 
restrictions which could not be complied with. I had 
exacted a promise which he was too innocent, too inex- 
perienced, to know that he could not keep. I reflected 
upon him as morally disobedient, when he was only 
physically fallible; as obstinate, when he was only em- 
barrassed ; careless, when he was only bewildered ; heed- 
less, when he was only hurried; naughty, when he was 
truest to himself and tome. Yes! I would have given 
my life to tell him how I had wronged him; but he was 
now where he needed no further instruction from me, 
where he was no longer in danger of being ignorantly 
blamed and unjustly reprimanded. Those little feet were 
farther above me than the floor just overhead, and the 
voice of a once pained and injured spirit had gone to 
join the voices of the ten thousand thousand around the 
great white throne. 

One, two, three, four years passed. But I was more 
than four years older. I had had time to sit down and 


think. In the silence of my sorrow, I could turn over | 


the pages of the past. A life that was gone came before 
me as a new lifethatis. He was my helper, my educator, 
now, if not then. He had passed beyond my teaching, 
that I might pass forevermore into his, 

Five years went by. The keen November wind came 
again. “Would you like to go down in the cellar and 
help papa make a fire?” I said. My _ bright-faced 
boy jumped from his chair, his long golden curls 
dancing upon his shoulders, as he hailed with delight 
the promise of so rich and novel an experience. I 
exacted no promise from him which common sense— 
to say nothing of experience—taught me he might not 
be able to keep; though I was cautious not to forget 
to ask him to be careful. I would try to show him how 
to keep the wood from soiling his dress. He was nearly 
four years old; almost the same as his brother had been 
—whom he never saw. A shuddering awe crept over 
me for the moment. Was I competent to undertake 
that which I had so signally failed in once before? 
Was I to be trusted with that tenderest, truest, most 
God-like of all earthly things,—the heart of a confiding 
child? Can it be that God is willing to try me again? 
Can I make reparation to my lost one by doing for his 
little brother that which I ought first to have done for 
him? Is # possible that all these five years I have longed 
to recall that one day in my life, and to be just, where I 
had been unjust, and to heal, where I had wounded? 

The flames were roaring up the pipe again, and my 
little man was standing, as did his brother, years before, 
with his hands loaded with wood. I almost trembled 
as the past came before me and so overlaid the present 
that each seemed to lose its own identity. 

“Quick!” I said, “while the door is open. Throw 
in the wood, quick!” One stick after another flew 
into the flames; then one struck the door-frame, and 
fell on the floor. History was repeating itself with pain- 
ful accuracy of detail. Should he let that go, or throw in 
others? The smoke poured out, and I hurried him 
again. He was confused, andI knew it. As his brother’s 
pupil, I had learned to recognize that and torespect it. I 
saw him clasp the wood to his breast as he stooped. He 
soiled his dress, but he was not disobedient. He was 
doing his best. He believed that he was my helper, 
and so he was, even in a better way than he knew. He 
picked up the stick, threw it, and it fell again. ‘“ Never 
mind,” I said; “don’t hurry too much. I will hold the 
door until you are quite ready.” (Ohthat I had said that 
five years ago!) The next time he tried, he succeeded, 
Yes; he succeeded, but not half so much as I did. I 
helped him in his bit of fun, but not half so much as he 
helped me in my bit of life-learning. 

We started upstairs together. His trusting little hand 
was laid in mine. A serene little face looked smilingly 
up tome. It was not a piteous cry of a wounded heart 
that I heard, but the sweet music of a joyous voice, 
saying eagerly, “Did I help you, papa?” Only God 
knows why I put such an emphasis on the answer, “ Yes, 
my dear little boy, you did help me.” Then I heard 
his little feet outrun me, not to his mother for refuge 
from trouble, but for very joy to tell her that he had 
been my helper. 

And somehow I think that the angels knew that I 





held two little hands, and saw two little faces, and 
answered two little voices, and sought to lighten two 
little hearts, when I said “‘ You helped me!” Perhaps 
I helped them to build a fire; perhaps they helped me 
to build a character; and perhaps, too, they “ builded 
better than they knew.” But God knows. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE SHEPHERD WITH THE LAMB. 
BY ELLEN V. TALBOT. 





While wandering, weeping, in the storm, 
I turned, and saw a gracious form. 

A look of pity kind he wore, 

And something in his arms he bore; 

I looked, and saw the shepherd hold 

A tender lamb a few weeks old. 


“ What dost thou in the night,’’ I cried, 

‘‘ When wind and rain so sore betide? 
Methought the only soul was I 

That through the gloomy wood must fly. 
“ What dost thou here, so sad and lone?” 
He said, “I seek and guard my own.” 


At that there shone a holy light, 

And all the wood around grew bright, 
While still the lamb he gently prest 
In tender shelter on his breast, 

And looked on me; I knew him now. 
“My God, my Saviour, is it thou? ” 


Oh! nevermore when whirlwinds spring 
Shall I feel lost and wandering. 

I know my Shepherd seeks me there, 
To guard me with his tenderest care. 
And he who folds a wandering lamb 
Will shield me wheresoe’er I am. 





DRUSILLA EXPLAINS “PERLITE.” 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


One morning Amabel walked slowly into the kitchen 
with a rather downcast look, and, having climbed on to 
the stool by the pastry-table where ’Silla, the cook, was 
working her miracles in pie-crust, began : 

“ What do you think “ polite” is?” ; 

“Perlite, honey? It’s just do to others as you would 
have them do to you.” 

“T know the Golden Rule, ’Silla,” began the child 
ratherimpatiently. “ Ido not mean what the Bible says.” 

“ But that is the perlitest book in the world, honey! 
When you have lived as long as old ’Silla, ye’ll find it 
takes lots of religion to be giniwine perlite.” 

Amabel knit her pretty brows, and looked out of the 
window. 

“ Aunt Lucy Prout is coming to stay a month,” she 
announced in a despairing voice. 

“Well,” answered her good friend, “’ligion will be 
very handy!” and she gave a smiling nod which ex- 
pressed a great deal. “I’m jealous ye don’t love your 
Aunt Lucy, and she is rather too proper for children, 
mostly. I have known her ever since I lived with your 
grandma,—that’s thirty years. Miss Lucy means well, 
but she is a widow, and has had heaps of trouble,—she 
says!” ’Silla chuckled to herself for some reason, but 
she looked quite solemn when Amabel turned suddenly. 

“She needn’t order people, if she is a widow!” com- 
plained the little girl, “ Mamma has been telling me 
that I must be respectful and polite, so I began to think, 
Why must we be polite to people we—hate? 

“Not hate, honey; it’s wicked to hate. Maybe ye 
might wish she liked most of things better. My Book 
says, when Miss Lucy tells ye up loud that ye make her 
faint with your noise, when you and the baby gets to 
playing, that ye’ll go off quiet, and not call names to 
yourself; and my Book says little girls mustn’t never 
answer back.” 

“Somebody needs to answer Aunt Lucy,” persisted 
Amabel ; “ of course I know she is my aunt, and she is 
pretty, and her dresses fit splendidly, but she is so afraid 
of being ruffled ; that’s what she calls it.” 

Again old ’Silla laughed. “ Miss Lucy is the ruffledest 
person, and you must try to smooth her out. She is 
mighty proud of her niece, and she wants you to love her. 
Perhaps if you jist could love her, and forget the things 
that worry that curly head of yourn, perliteness would 
come easy.” 

“If you want to be very polite you must love people. 
Is that what you mean, ’Silla? And if I am polite, peo- 
ple will love me? Ican begin on Aunt Lucy right away. 
I hope she will take notice,” sighed poor Amabel. 

“Chile, what did I say ’bout the Golden Rule? Ye’s 
thought it out alone, yourself. Dat ole Book is allus 
right!” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


_—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1888.] 


i, January 1.—Herod and John the Baptist...........s0ssesssee Matt. 14: 1-12 


2. January 8.—The Multitude Fed 


Matt. 14: 13-21 





8. January 15,—Jesus Walking on the Sea. 

4. January 22,—Jesus and the AMMlicted...........c.cce sesso 
6. January 20.—Peter Confessing ObTrist........sccssssseeeee 
6. February 5.—The Transfiguration 


Matt, 14 : 22-36 
sooseee Matt, 15 : 21-31 








eveesss Matt, 16 : 13-28 
Matt. 17 : 1-13 





7. February 12.—Jesus and the Little Ones...... Matt. 18: 1-14 
8. February 19.—A Lesson On Forgiveness...........csereereee Matt. 18 : 21-35 


9. February 26.—The Rich Young Ruiet...............06. 


..eMatt. 19 : 16-26 





10. March 4,—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem................ Matt. 20 : 17-29 


11. March 11,—Christ Entering Jerusalem 


Matt, 21 : 1-16 





12, March 18,—The Son Rejected 


Matt. 21 : 33-46 





13, March 25.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 5 ; 16-26; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Psa. 2 ; 1-12, 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1888. 


TitLtE: JESUS AND THE LITTLE ONES. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 18: 1-14. Memory verses, 2-4.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 At the same time came the 
disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven? 

2 And Jesus called alittle child 
unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, 

8 And said, Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

4 Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little 
ehild, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

5 And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my namie re- 
ceiveth me, 

6 But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe in 
me, it were better for him that a 
tnillstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea, 

7] Woe unto the world because 
of offences! for it must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offence 
cometh! 

8 Wherefore if thy hand or thy 
foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee: it is better 
for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast i from thee: 
it is better for thee to enter into 
life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into 
hell fire. ‘ 

10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I 
say unto you, That in heaven 
their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in 
heaven. 

11 For the Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost. 

12 How think ye? if a man 
have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, 
and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone 
astray? 

13 And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 

14 Even 80 it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones 
should perish. 


ee 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 In that hour came the disci- 
ples unto Jesus, saying, Who 
then is 1 greatest in the king- 

2dom of heaven? And he 
called to him a little child, 
and set him in the midst of 

8 them, and said, Verily I say 
unto you, Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise etiter into the 

4 kingdom of heaven. Whoso- 
ever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the 
same is the 1 greatest in the 

6 kingdom of heaven. And 
whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiv- 

6 eth me: but whoso shall cause 
one of these little ones which 
believe on me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that *a great 
millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth 

7 of the sea. Woe unto the 
world because of occasions of 
stumbling! for it must needs 
be that the occasions come; 
but woe to that man through 
whom the occasion cometh! 

8 And if thy hand or thy foot 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: it is 
good for thee to enter into life 
maimed or halt, rather than 
having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into the eternal fire. 

9 And if thine eye causeth thee 
to stumble, pluck it out, and 

‘” cast it from thee: it is good for 
thee to enter into life with one 
eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into the Shell of 

10 fire. See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; forI 
Say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which 

12 isin heaven. How thinkye? 
if any man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine, and go 
unto the mountains, and seek 
that which goeth astray? And 
if so be that he find it, verily 
I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
over it more than over the 
ninety and nine which have 
not gone astray. Even so it is 
not * the will of * your Father 
which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should 
perish, 


1 


wo 


1Qr. greater. 2Gr. a millstone turned by anass. ® Gr. Gehenna of fre. 
pt, Many authorities, some ancient, insert ver. 1i For the Son-of man came 


save that which was lost. See 


Luke xix. 10. §Gr.a thing willed before 
. © Some ancient authorities re: 


my. 


your ad 
The American Committee would substitute “who” for “ which” in 


‘verses 10 and 14, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 


and King of kings: and they that are with him are called, and 
chosen, and faithful.—Rev. 17 : 14. 


Lxsson Topic: The King’s Lessons on True Greatness, 


1, A Model of Greatness, vs. 1-4. 
‘ Lesson OuTLInE: { 2. The Conditions of Greatness, vs. 5-9. 
3. The Rewards of Greatness, vs. 10-14. 
GoupEeNn Text: But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and 


Sordid them not, to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
Aeaven.— Matt, 19 : 14, 





Datrry Homer Reaprnas: 


M.—Matt. 18 : 1-14, Lessons on true greatness. 
T.—Mark 9 : 33-50. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 9 : 46-62, Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Luke 22 ; 24-30. A lesson on greatness. 
F,—Mark 10 ; 13-22, The child-like spirit. 
$.—John 13: 1-17. Greatness illustrated. 
$.—Phil. 2:1-11. Greatness commended, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A MODEL OF GREATNESS. 
1. A Model Needed ; 


Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven f (1.) 
They had disputed, ... who was the — (Mark 9 : 34). 
oi yy aaa a reasoning, ... which of them should be greatest (Luke 
There arose also @ contention,... which of them is... greatest 
(Luke 22 ; - 
Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence (3 John 9). 
it. A Model Furnished : 


He called to him a little child, and set him in the midst (2). 
He took a little child, and set him in the midst (Mark 9 : 36). 
He took a little child, and set him by his side (Luke 9 : 47). 
I have given you an example (John 13 : 15). 
Leaving you an example, that ye should follow his steps (1 Pet. 2 : 21). 
i. A Model Commended: 
Except ye ... become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter (3). 
Whosoever shall humble himself shall be exalted (Matt. 23 : 12). 
Whosoever shall receive one of such,.. . receiveth me (Mark 9 : 37). 
4 F = receive this little child in my name receiveth me 
uke : 45). 
The greater among you, let him become asthe younger (Luke 22 : 26). 
1. ‘‘ Who then is greatest?” (1) The world’sestimate of greatness ; 
(2) The Lord’s estimate of greatness. 
2, ‘‘ Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter.’’ (1) The desired entrance ; (2) The essential char- 
acter; (3) The required turning.—(1) Turning; (2) Becoming ; 


(3) Entering. 
8. ‘The same is the greatest.” (1) The character indicated ; (2) 


The greatness possessed. 


II, THE CONDITIONS OF GREATNESS, 
1. Receive the Lowly: 


Whoso shall receive one such little child . . . recetveth me (5). 
— shall give to drink unto one of these little ones (Matt. 


As ye diditunto... even these least, ye did it unto me (Matt. 25 : 40). 
Him that is weak in faith receive ye (Rom. 14:1 


Receive ye one another, even as Christ also received you (Rom. 15:7). 
il. Cause None to Stumble : 


Woe to that man through whom the occasion cometh (7). 
Good were it for that man if he had not been born (Matt. 26 ; 24). 
Woe unto him, through whom they come! (Luke 17 : 1.) 

}d the trespass of the one, death reigned za 6:17). 
Give no occasion of stumbling (1 Cor. 10 : 82). 
IH. Sacrifice All Evil; 

Pluck it out, and cast it from thee (9). 


Ons of thy members should perish, and not thy whole body (Matt. 


+ 30). 
It is good for thee to enter into life maimed (Mark 9 : 43). 
bal > ny ~ ta ++. Penounceth not all, :.. cannot be my disciple (Luke 
For whom I suffered the loss of all things (Phil. 8 : 8). 
1. ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth 
me,”’ (1) The Lord's lowly representative ; (2) The Lord’s actual 
reception.—(1) Received ‘as a child; (2) Received in Christ’s 
name; (3) Received with Christ’s companionship. 
2. ‘Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling.” (1) 
Woe, asa fact in the present ; (2) Woe, as a penalty in the future. 
8. “It is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather 
... to be cast into the eternal fire.” (1) Eternal life profit- 
able at any aay sacrifice; (2) Eternal death disastrous with 
any worldly gain. 
Ill, THE REWARDS OF GREATNESS. 

1. Cared for by the Angels ; 

Their angels doalways behold the face of my Father (10). 
pt | angel of the Lord encampeth round about them (Psa. 34 : 7). 
God... hath sent his angel, and delivered his servants (Dan. 8 ; 28). 
An angel of the Lord stood by him (Acts 12: 7). 
Are they not all ministering spirits (Heb. 1 : 14). 


ll. Sought for by the Son: 
Doth he not... seek that which goeth astray f (12.) 


Doth not... go after that which is lost, until he find it? (Luke 15 74.) 
The Son of man came to seek and to save (Luke 19 ; 10). 
Icame.. . to save the world (John 12 : 47). 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 ; 15). 
lll. Planned for by the Father : 
It is not the will of your Father... that one... should 
perish (14). 
He will keep the feet of his holy ones (1 Sam. 2 : 9). 
The Lord directeth his steps (Prov. 16 : 9). 
a> i Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 
Whom he foreknew, he also foreordained (Rom. 8 : 29). 
1. “Their angels do os behold the face of my Father.” 
> 


(1) 
The wards of the ang 2) The post of the angels: (3) The 
duties of the angels. ’ (2) po gels ; (3) 


2. ‘‘ Doth he not seek that which goeth astray.” 
ing sheep; 
search ; (4) 


(1) The wander- 
mie compassionate shepherd; (8) The persistent 
The {ov of success. 
8, ‘It is not the,will of your Father... that one of these little ones 

should perish.” (1) The destiny of God’s little ones; (2) The 


safety of God's little ones.—(1) The Father’s will; (2) The disci- 
ple's safety. 





LESSON BIBLE. READING. 
MINISTRATIONS OF HOLY ANGELS. 


Appointed (Psa. 84:7; Matt. 18:10; Heb. 1:7, 14). 
Illustrated ; 


Abraham (Gen. 22:11, 12), 
Elijah (1 Kings 19 : 4-8). 

, Three Hebrews (Dan, 3 ; 28). 
Daniel (Dan. 6 : 21, 22). 
Zacharias (Luke 1 : 11-18). 
Mary (Luke 1 : 26-28), 
Joseph (Matt. 1 : 20, 21). 
Shepherds (Luke 2 : 9-14). 
Lazarus (Luke 16 ; 22) 
Cornelius (Acts 10 : 30, 31). 
Peter (Acts 12 : 5-10). 

Paul (Acts 27 : te? 
Jesus (Matt. 4:11; Luke 22 : 43), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The day after the transfiguration (Luke 9: 37) our Lord 
healed a demoniac boy whom the disciples could not cure. 


Three evangelists tell the story, but the account of Mark is 
most full and vivacious. 





The next journey is to Capernaum (Matt. 17: 24; Mark 
9: 33). If Hermon was the scene of the transfiguration, the 





way was south and west, a journey of some length through 
Galilee (Mark 9:30). From Tabor to Capernaum the dis- 
tance was not so great, and the course would he a little east of 
north. During this journey, from whichever point it began, 
while in Galilee (Matthew), but still seeking'privacy (Mark), 
our Lord made another prophecy of his death and resurrec 
tion, which was not yet understood by the disciples (Matt. 17 : 
22, 23; Mark 9 : 30-32 ; Luke 9 : 43-45). 

At Capernaum the temple tribute money was demanded, and 
miraculously provided for,—an incident peculiar to the account 
of Matthew (Matt. 17: 24-27). This week’s lesson follows 
immediately (“in that hour”), but the payment of the tax 
furnishes no trustworthy data for determining the time of 
year. The main points of the present lesson are given by 
Mark and Luke; yet their accounts are not’ strictly parallel, 
both inserting a striking incident (Mark 9: 88-41 ; Luke 9: 
49, 50) in regard to forbidding one who was casting out 
demons in the name of Jesus. The parable of the lost sheep 
(vs. 12-14) is narrated by Luke at a later period in the 
history, as one of a series (Luke 15 : 3-7). 

The place was Capernaum ; the time was the late summer 
or early autumn of the year of Rome 782,—A. D. 29, This 
date allows of a sufficiently long interval before the Feast. of 
Tabernacles (in October), when our Lord visited Jerusalem 
again (John 7 : 10 and following). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
_ BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Jn that hour came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? The very definite 
expression used by the evangelist in the opening of this verse, 
“In that hour,’ may probably indicate a close connection 
betwéen this chapter and what immediately precedes, The 
question of the disciples followed directly after the words and 
action respecting the payment of the tribute money, recorded 
in chapter 17. According to Mark, who omits the story of 
the tribute money, the disciples had been disputing with one 
another on the question here mentioned, in its bearing upon 
themselves, The particle “then” is easily explained, if it is 
regarded as referring to this discussion, With the ideas 
which the disciples had as to the kingdom of heaven, because 
of their Jewish education, and with the sense of the privilege 
which they enjoyed as the most intimate associates of him 
whom they believed to be the messianic King, it is not strange 
that they should, from time to time, have turned their 
thoughts to this question: What should they have when the 
kingdom should be established? What exalted position 
should they hold? Which one of them should havé'thé first 
place, and be nearest to the King? But as they observed 
Jesus in his daily life and teathing, they must have felt, even 
before they came in any large measure to understand the real 
nature of the kingdom, that he rose in his own mind above 
such questionings. And by reason of this feeling, they must 
have had a sense of shame when his word or his look directed 
their thoughts iftward tpon themselves,—as Mark-says here 
that, when he asked them what they had been discussing, 
they held their peace. With what peculiar force must his 
word have presented itself at this time, as they may have 
recalled to mind the words which he had recently spoken 
with reference to his sufferings and death! According to 
Luke 9 : 46, the disciples had been discussing the question‘as 
particularly related to themselves, “ which of them should 
be greatest.” If this was so, it was very natural for them to 
change the form of the question when Jesus spoke to them 
afterward, and to present it as in Matthew’s narrative, “ Who 
then is greatest.” The word rendered “greatest” in the 
English versions means strictly “greater.” The greater, 
however, seems to indicate the one greater than all the rést. 
The verb “is” belongs to the sentence as having a general 
character, and is not the temporal present. The thought of 
the disciples, as they asked this question, was of the class or 
description of persons, or of the individual person thus 
honored, and not of the time. 

Verses 2-4.—And he called to him a little child, and set him in 
the midst of them, and said, Verily, I say unto you, Except ye 
turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this little child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom: of 
heaven: The little child is the symbol of’ freedom from envy 
and ambition. The summoning of the child would thus, in 
and of itself, rebuke the feeling and spirit of the disciples in 
their question and suggest to them the truth. The spirit of 
the kingdom of heaven is the ideal of the spirit of the little 
child. But this ideal is to be found in the intimations of the 
context. Humility, contentment with one’s position, the 
absence of self-seeking and of the desire of glory—this is eviy 
dently what Jesus has in mind. The word “turn” in this 
passage, for which the Authorized Version has “ be converted,” 
seems to refer primarily to the particular matter in question, 
and not to that change of mind which is connected with the 
first entrance into the Christian life, The change of mind, 
which manifests itself in the whole sphere of the man’s living, 
must manifest itself in the turning from the ambitious and 
self-seeking spirit to child-like humility. This is plainly indi- 





cated by the words of the fourth verse, ‘“ Whosoever shall 
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humble himself,” ete. The change is represented under the 
figure of turning about on a pathway or in a journey. If this 
humility is essential to the entrance into the kingdom, it fol- 
lows (“therefore,” v. 4) that the one who has it in its fullness 
attains the highest position in the kingdom. Such is the 
thought of verse 4 as connected with verse 3, if the view of 
verse 3 which is given above iscorrect. According to another 
view, however, it is possible to make verse 3 refer to the 
necessity of the child-like spirit in general, in order to the 
entrance into the kingdom ; and verse 4.presents the inference 
respecting humility which is drawn from it. In the latter 
case, the word “turn” becomes substantially equivalent to 
“be converted.” The man who enters the kingdom must, by 
turning about in his course, bring himself to that condition of 
mind in which the little child naturally is; and the more 
nearly the thing symbolized (the man’s character) accords 
,With the symbol (the little child), the more exalted will be 
the glory of the man himself. : 

Verses 5, 6.—And whoso shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me: but whoso shall cause one of these little 
ones which believe on me to stumble, it is profitable for him that a 
great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should 
be sunk in the depth of the sea: At this point the words of Jesus 
turn from the direct answer to the question of the disciples, 
and present what may be regarded as an inference or con- 
clusion from it. If the kingdom belongs to those of the child- 
like spirit, the receiving to a loving fellowship, or, on the 
other hand, the injuring such child-like ones, is a thing very 
near to the central life of the kingdom. The reference in the 
words, “one such little child,” “one of these little ones,” is 
to those who in spirit and character, and especially in the 
matter of humility, resemble little children, The thought 
passes from the actual child, who is the symbol, immediately 
to the spiritual child-like person who is symbolized, and dwells 
from the beginning onward upon the latter. The “receiving” 
here spoken of is a receiving to fellowship, with all that this 
involves, It is the opposite to the “ causing one to stumble; ” 
that is, the leading one into temptation, and thus causing him 
to fall into sin or to fall away from faith. The word “one,” 
in the expression “one of these little ones,” has a certain 
emphasis,—“ a single one, even one.” The identification of 
Christ with his disciples is indicated in these verses, as it is 
in other passages. The one who receives them receives him ; 
the one who injures them does wrong to him.- Another view 
of this passage is held by some writers, according to which 
the “child” of verse 5 and the “little ones” of verse 6 refer 
to children in years; and thus the passage sets forth the 
honor in which children are held in the kingdom of heaven. 
The receiving of the child, according to this view, is the kind 
and loving treatment of the child; and the words become 
similar in meaning to those which are found in Matthew 
25:40. The reference to young children who are believers 
is, of course, more distinct and direct, if the verses are thus 
explained. But whether we take the one view or the other, 
there can be no doubt that the attitude of the Christian sys- 
tem toward children is that which is suggested in the golden 
text for this lesson. The words of this golden text, however, 
are found in each of the Gospels, as the reader will notice, 
in a different chapter from that in which the question of the 

-disciples as to greatness in the kingdom and Jesus’ answer to 
this question are recorded. The words “in my name” mean 
“on the ground of, because of my name.” If the first of the 
two explanations of the expressions “ little child” (v. 5) and 
“these little ones” (v. 6) is adopted, this phrase probably 
signifies: Because of the fact that these children, or little 
ones, confess and bear my name. If the second explanation 
is adopted, the phrase probably signifies: Because of the faith 
and love which the person receiving the child has, Thus 
the thought will be either, Whoso receives one such believing 
follower of mine because this believing follower believes in 
me, or, “ Whoso out of love to me receives even a little child. 
The words “it is profitable for him” seem to suggest the idea 
of “rather than to have acted in the way just mentioned.” 
It may be, however, that they suggest that what is alluded 
to in the final clause would be “the purpose” subserved 
by such conduct. It is advantageous, expedient, profitable 
for him to this. end, indeed, but to no other. The thought 
suggested by the final clause is that of a terrible and reme- 
diless evil. 

Verses 7-9.—Woe unto the world because of occasions of 
stumbling / for it must needs be that the occasions come ; but woe 
to that man through whom the occasion cometh! And if thy 
hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee; itis good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather 
than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into the eternal fire. 
And tf thine eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee: it is good for thee to enter into life with one eye, 
rather than having two eyes to be cast into the hell of fire. The 
connection of these verses with those which immediately 
precede seems to show that Jesus has especially in mind the 
offenses or occasions of stumbling which arise from the con- 
duct, etc., of professing Christians. The woe of the first clause 
of verse 7 is one of sorrow or lamentation, in view of the evil 
which results to the world from the causes mentioned. The 
woe of the last clause of the verse, on the other hand, is one of 
denunciation, If it is a sad thing for the world that offenses 





come, a heavy penalty may well fall upon him who occasions 
the offense. In view of this coming penalty, the man may 
well be ready to give up and cut off anything which causes 
him to stumble and fall. It is to be observed, however, that, 
if this reference to professed Christians is the primary one, 
the words may be regarded as suggesting also a wider appli- 
cation, and thus as conveying a lesson to all men.—Jt must 
needs be: That is, when the present condition of the world, 
the existence and power of sin, the abnormal state of the 
human heart, are considered. The necessity is one which 
does not take away the responsibility of the man who occa- 
sions the offense, but it is that necessity which pertains to 
the circumstances of the case; it indicates what is to be, and 
must be, expected, in such a world as this. In the eighth 
and ninth verses, we find a substantial repetition of the 
words used in Matthew 5: 29, 30. The connection here, 
however, is quite different, and the application of the words 
is more general. The thought in both cases is, that it is 
better to give up what is dearest and most useful, rather than 
to fall under the woe which is pronounced, and to be sub- 
jected to the terrible evil indicated by the words, “the eter- 
nal fire.” The solemnity of the warning contained in these 
words, and in the corresponding ones in the following verse, 
is fitted to awaken the most serious thought of every reader. 

Verses 10, 11.—Sce that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven. [For the Son of man 
came to save that which was lost.) The thought turns back 
here to the question which had occasioned the conversation 
and discourse. The ambitious feeling connected with the 
desire to be greatest would tend toward a despising of those 
who were lower and weaker. But such a feeling of con- 
tempt for any one of the child-like souls that believed on 
Jesus, is opposed to the spirit of the kingdom of heaven. 
In view of this opposition, the Christian should see to it 
that he has no such feeling. The special reason, however, 
which is here added, is found in the last clause of verse 10. 
These little ones are none of them to be despised, because 
they are under the guardianship of the angels. Those whom 
God bears in his thought so tenderly, and for whom he pro- 
vides such watchful care, are not to be regarded with con- 
tempt, even by those who would be greatest in the kingdom. 
The words of the last clause of the verse are introduced by 
the solemn form of expression, “I say unto you,” and they 
must be regarded as affirming a truth which is either liter- 
ally, or, as it were, figuratively, set forth in them and by 
them. The thought is connected, undoubtedly, with the 
idea, presented in such passages as Psalm 34: 7; Hebrews 
1: 14, of the guardian care of angels, and their service of 
ministration as related to the people of God. This idea was 
in the Jewish mind in the Old Testament times; and before 
the age in which Jesus lived it had passed, as we may say, 
from the more general to the more particular form, so that 
particular guardian angels were supposed to have watchful 
care over individual persons. Dr. Plumptre says, in his 
note on verse 10, “There can be no question that our Lord 
adopts as*his own the belief in this ministry” of angels. 
This sentence expresses, in substance, the view of the large 
part of the recent writers on this Gospel. The more com- 
mon view of these writers is, also, that the descriptive words 
used indicate that exalted ones among the angels have this 
ministry assigned to them. “God’s highest angels represent 
the least subjects of his kingdom.” The eleventh verse is 
omitted by the Revised Version, in accordance with the 
most ancient manuscripts. If it belongs in the text, it pre- 
sents a further ground for the first clause of the tenth verse. 
If the Son of man came to save the lost,—if, that is, he had 
such interest in those who were utterly lost apart from his 
work,—surely his followers should not, by any means, despise 
one of the little ones that believe on him. 

Verses 12-14.—How think ye? if any man have a hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and go unto the mountains, and seek that which goeth 
astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he 
rejoiceth over it more than over the ninety and nine which have 
not goneastray. Even s8o it is not the will of your Father which 
is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish. By the 
question which opens verse 12, Jesus appeals to the thought 
and judgment of the disciples themselves as to the truth and 
fitness of what he says. The point at which the comparison 
or parable aims, is evidently that which is found in verse 14. 
The parable is thus directed to the same end as the words of 
the preceding verses,—namely, to the setting forth of the 
deep interest and tender thought which God has with refer- 
ence to his little ones, all of them and each one of them. 
If such is his thought of them and care for them, the disci- 
ples, and all others, should be careful not to despise them, or 
to cause them to stumble and fall. This being the destgn 
and purpose of the parable, it may not be necessary to enter 
into the minor details and find a meaning inthem. But if 
an explanation of the “ninety and nine” is demanded, atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that the connection of thought 
here is different from what it is in Luke 15: 3-7. In the 
latter passage, we may believe that the self-righteous Jews 
are referred to. Here it would seem that those who are left 
are those who needed no such work of salvation, and thus 





those whose dwelling-place had always been in heaven,—the 
angelic inhabitants of the heavenly world. These the Son 
of man left, to seek and save the lost. The words translated 
“unto the mountains” are, by some writers, connected with 
the word “leave,” and are rendered “on the mountains;” 
and the idea of leaving them to wander over the mountains 
is supposed to be contained in these words, This view of the 
words would make them correspond with the expression in 
Luke, “ What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and 
having lost one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness, and seek after that which is lost, until he 
find it?” If we connect the phrase here, however, with the 
word “go” (as in the Rev. and Auth. Ver.), an additional 
emphasis is given to the idea of “going astray.” The love 
of Christ for those whom he seeks after is presented in these 
verses with most impressive tenderness. The suggestions 
of the whole passage are full of comfort and peace for 
humble and trustful believers. As referring to children, 
Dr. Riddle (Schaff’s Popular Com.) finds in the parable and 
its application a “warrant for the belief that children, 
dying in childhood, are all saved;” yet “not on the 
ground of their innocence, but because the Son of man came 
to save them.” 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


To rise! To rise in wealth, to rise in power, to rise in 
learning, to rise in esteem and in renown,—this is the natural 
aspiration of our soul. And here isa voice which says to 
us: To descend! and which even adds: to descend,—this is 
the means of arriving at the summit. 

This little child who draws back trembling at the sight of 
the man whom every one reverences, who performs such 
great wonders, in whom a great many see the representative 
of God on the earth; this little child, who, in seeing itself 
suddenly placed in the midst of these twelve men that Jesus 
has gathered around him, would only ask to steal away from 
their notice, and conceal himself in the most distant corner 
of the house,—he it is whom Jesus gives as a model to his 
disciples who have asked which among them should be the 
greatest. The greatest will be that one among you who shall 
most resemble this little being so intimidated; it will be 
that one who shall receive him with the greatest tenderness, 
This is he who will obtain the first place. 

To this first feature, timidity, the child adds a second. 
When Jesus draws him to himself, to press him in his arms, 
he surrenders himself with confidence to this gentle embrace, 
and the consciousness of his insignificance does not prevent 
him from believing and feeling himself loved. 

Humility, confidence; this also is all that God demands 
of us for entrance into his kingdom, there to increase. And 
the best proof of the presence of these feelings in our 
hearts, will be the love with which we shall give ourselves 
entirely to those little ones who particularly have need of us, 
He will be the greatest above, who here below shall have 
most joyously served the smallest. 

But to this picture the Saviour contrasts another, sufficient 
to make us tremble. The dearer the lowly ones are to the 
Saviour, the more precious in his eyes are the services which 
are rendered to them, and the greater is the crime of those 
who abuse their natural simplicity, and who bring harm to 
these young hearts. The ancients had already felt the par- 
ticular respect due to childhood. One of their poets had said: 
“To the child is due the most profound respect. If thou 
intendest to do something shameful, at least do not scorn the 
years of childhood.” 

Who can calculate the influence which the example of a 
lie, an unseemly jest, a profane laugh, a word of incredulity 
or of doubt, will exercise on the open and receptive heart of 
achild? All his life, perhaps, he will drag after him the 
consequences of this wound to his natural delicacy and to his 
nascent faith. And, in eternity, the perpetrator of such an 
offense, who shall perhaps have made one of these little ones 
perish, will feel this lost soul to be asa weight suspended 
from his neck, to draw him into the gulf into which he 
has labored to plunge that soul. As the offenses which we 
give to others result always from the offenses which we have 
given to ourselves, if we wish to avoid the first, let us com- 
mence by keeping ourselves away from the second. And for 
that there is only one way,—that which Jesus indicates to us. 
It is for us to be ready to make a sacrifice of the most pre- 
cious things we possess, and even of our most excellent gifts, 
our most brilliant faculties, if in us sin is connected with the 
use of these possessions, with the exercise of these powers; 
for the faults into which we allow ourselves to be drawn in 
this manner would become, without fail, the causes of downfall 
to the little ones and the feeble ones who surround us. 

There are witnesses of these offenses given to the little 
ones,—invisible witnesses of which we think but little. The 
most feeble of these terrestrial beings have for protectors 
the highest of the celestial beings. It is the heart of the 
celestial beings which is wounded by the blows which we 
give tothe children. Jesus says “ that there is joy in heaven 
among the angels of Godover asinner who repents.” There is 
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God, and even among the highest, for a child or a beginner 
in the faith who has been unjustly treated or perfidiously 
drawn into evil. 

Neuchatel, Switzerland. 





THE LAW OF PRECEDENCE IN THE 
KINGDOM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


Mark tells us that the disciples, as they journeyed, had been 
squabbling about pre-eminence in the kingdom, and that this 
conversation was brought on by our Lord’s question as to the 
subject of their dispute, It seems at first sight to argue sin- 
gular insensibility that the first effect of his reiterated 
announcement of his sufferings should have been their quar- 
reling for the lead; but we can understand it, if we suppose 
that they regarded the half-understood prophecies of his pas- 
sion as indicating the commencement of the short conflict 
which was to end in his Messianic reign. So it was time to 
be getting ready, and settling precedence. The form of their 
question, in Matthew, connects it with the miracle of the coin 
in the fishes’ mouth, in which there was a very plain assertion 
of Christ’s royal dignity, and a distinguishing honor given to 
Peter. Probably the “then” of the question means, Since 
Peter is thus selected, are we to look to him as foremost? 
Their conception of the kingdom and of rank in it are 
frankly and entirely earthly. There are to be graded digni- 
ties, and these are to depend on his mere will. Our Lord not 
only answers the letter of their question, but cuts at the root 
of the temper which inspired it. 

*1. He shows the conditions of entrance into and eminence 
in his kingdom by a living example. There were always 
children at hand round him, when he wanted them. Their 
quick instinct for pure and loving souls drew them to him; 
and this little one was not afraid to be taken by the hand, 
and to be afterwards caught up in his arms, and pressed to 
his heart. One does not wonder that the legend that it was 
Ignatius the martyr should have been current; for surely the 
remembrance of that tender clasping arm and gentle breast 
would not fade nor be fruitless, The disciples had made very 
sure that they were to be in the kingdom, and that the only 
question concerning them was how high up in it they were 
each to be. Christ's answer is like a dash of cold water to 
that confidence. It is, in effect, “Greatest in the kingdom! 
Make sure that you go in at all, first; which you will never 
do, so long as you keep your present ambitious minds.” 
Verse 3 lays down the condition of entrance ‘into the king- 
dom, from which necessarily follows the condition of suprem- 
acy init. What a child is naturally, and without effort or 
merit, by reason of age and position, we must become, if we 
are to pass the narrow portal which admits into the large 
room. That “becoming” is impossible without a revolution 
in us. “Be converted” is corrected, in the Revised Version, 
inio “turn,” and rightly; for there is in the word a distinct 
reference to the temper of the disciples, displayed by their 
question. As long as they cherished it, they could not even 
get inside, to say nothing of promotion to dignities. Their 
very question condemned them as incapable of entrance. So 
there must be a radical change, not unaccompanied, of course, 
with repentance, but mainly consisting in the substitution of 
the child’s temper for theirs. What is that temper, thus en- 
joined? We are nottosee here either the entirely modern and 
shallow sentimental way of looking at childhood, in which 
popular writers indulge, nor the doctrine of its innocence. 
It is not Christ’s teaching, either that children are innocent, 
or that men enter the kingdom by making themselves so. 
But the child is, by its very position, lowly and modest, and 
makes no claims, and lives by instinctive confidence, and does 
not care about honors, and has all these qualities which in us 
are virtues, and is not puffed up by possessing them. That is 
the ideal which is realized more generally in the child than 
analogous ideals are in mature manhood. Such simplicity, 
modesty, humility, must be ours. We must be made small 
ere we can enter that door. And as is the requirement for 
entrance, so is it for eminence. The child does not humble 
himself, but is so by nature; but we must humble ourselves 
if we would be great. Christ implies that there are degrees 
in the kingdom. It has a ncbility, but of such a kind that 
there may be many greatest; for the principle of rank there is 
lowliness. Werise by sinking. The deeper our consciousness 
of our own unworthiness and weakness, the more capable are 
we of receiving the divine gifts, and therefore the more fully 
shall we receive them. The rivers run in the hollows; the 
mountain-tops are dry. God works with broken reeds, and 
the princes in his realm are beggars taken from the dung- 
hill A lowliness which made itself lowly for the sake of 
eminence would miss its aim, for it is not lowliness, The 
desire to be foremost must be cast out, in order that it may 
be fulfilled. 

2. The question has been answered, and our Lord passes 
to other thoughts rising out of his answer. Verses 5 and 6 set 
forth antithetically our duties to his little ones. He is not 
now speaking of the child who served as a living parable to 
answer the question, but of men who have made themselves 








also grief and indignation in heaven among the angels of 





like the child, as is plain from the emphatic “one such child,” 
and from verse 6 (“ which believeon me”). Thesubject, then, 
of these verses, is the blessedness of recognizing and welcoming 
the Christ-like lowly believers, and the fatal effect of the 
opposite conduct. To “receive one such ‘little child in my 
name” is just to have a sympathetic appreciation of, and to 
be ready to welcome to heart and home, those who are lowly 
in their own and in the world’s estimate, but princes of Christ’s 
court and kingdom. Such welcome and furtherance will only 
be given by one who himself has the same type of character 
in some degree. He who honors and admires a certain kind 
of excellence has the roots of it in himself. A possible artist 
lies in him who thrills at the sight or hearing of fair things 
painted or sung. Our admiration is the index of our aspira- 
tion, and our aspiration is the prophecy of our attainment. 
So it will be a little one’s heart which will welcome the little 
ones, and a lover of Christ, who receives them in his name. 
The reception includes all forms of sympathy and aid. “In 
my name” is equivalent to “for the sake of my revealed 
character,” and refers both to the receiver and to the received. 
The blessedness of such reception, so far as the receiver is con- 
cerned, is not merely that he thereby comes into happy rela- 
tions with Christ’s foremost servants, but that he gets Christ 
himself into his heart. If with true appreciation of the 
beauty of such a child-like disposition, I open my heart or 
my hand to its possessor, I do thereby enlarge my capacity 
for my own possession of Christ, who dwells in his child, and 
who comes with him, where he is welcomed. There isno surer 
way of securing him for our own than the loving reception of 
his children. Whoso lodges the King’s favorites will not be 
left unvisited by the King. To recognize and reverence the 
greatest in the kingdom is to be one’s self a member of their 
company, and a sharer in their prerogatives. 

On the other hand, the antithesis of “receiving” is “caus- 
ing to stumble,” by which is meant giving occasion for moral 
fall. That would be done by contests about pre-eminence, by 
arrogance, by non-recognition. The atmosphere of carnality 
and selfishness in which the disciples were moving, as their 
question showed, would stifle the tender life of any lowly 
believer who found himself in it; and they were not only 
injuring themselves, but becoming stumbling-blocks to others 
by their ambition, How much of the present life of average 
Christians is condemned on the same ground! It is a good 
test of our Christian character to ask—would it help or hin- 
der a lowly believer to live besideus? How many professing 
Christians are really, though unconsciously, doing their utmost 
to pull down their more Christ-like brethren to their own low 
level! The worldliness and selfish ambitions of the church 
are responsible for the stumbling of many who would else have 
been of Christ’s little ones. But, perhaps, we are rather to 
think of deliberate and consciously laid stumbling-blocks. 
Knowingly to try to make a good man fall, or to stain a more 
than usually pure Christian character, is surely the very 
height of malice, and pre-supposes such a deadly hatred of 
goodness and of Christ that no fate can be worse than the 
possession of such a temper. ~To be flung into the sea, like a 
dog, with a stone round his neck, would be better for a man 
than to live to do such a thing. The deed itself, apart from 
any other future retribution, is its own punishment ; and our 
Lord’s solemn words not only point to such a future retribu- 
tion, which is infinitely more terrible than the miserable fate 
described would be for the body, but to the consequences of 
the act, as so bad in its blind hatred of the highest type of 
character, and in its conscious preference of evil, as well asso 
fatal in its consequences, that it were better to die drowned 
than to live so. 

8. In verses 7-9 the progress of the discourse is arrested. 
They contain Christ’s sorrowing gaze upon a world full of 
stumbling-blocks, and his exhortation to rigorous measures of 
self-mutilation to escape from them. It is possible that Mat- 
thew here, according to his custom, has grouped cognate say- 
ings, not originally spoken in this connection. If our Lord 
uttered them now, we must suppose him pausing, with his 
compassionate imagination arrested by the doleful vision 
brought before it by that sad word “ offend,” and turning for 
a moment from his more immediate purpose. The interposi- 
tion of these verses will then be an eloquent witness of his 
sight of a world’s sin, and of the pity mingled with righteous 
abhorrence, which the spectacle excitedin him. His “ woe” 
is not denunciation, but compassion. He laments the fatal 
necessity, arising from man’s evil, not from God’s sovereignty, 
by which even good becomes the incitement to ill, and what 
were meant for “sure foundations” become “stones of stum- 
bling.” That necessity comes to pass either through others 
or through ourselves; and the efforts of others to lead us wrong 
would be fruitless, if there were nothing in us to respond to 
them. If there is nothing about us to catch fire, the flames 
witl do no harm. So, there is but one sentence regarding the 
tempters without, on whom the same pitying woe, but with a 
more audible tone of condemnation, is pronounced—since they 
are to be both pitied and blamed for their devil’s work. But 
the whole stress of the paragraph is thrown into the warning 
to cast out all occasions of stumbling from ourselves, Hand, 
foot, and eye, make a climax, as the eye is dearer and its 
plucking out a more painful and disabling sacrifice. There 
are stringent principles in these vivid words. Lawful things 





may be occasions of sin. Taste, occupations, the culture of 
some bodily or mental aptitude, study, art, society, all per- 
fectly innocent in themselves, and perfectly permissible for 
others who are not hurt by them, may damage our religious 
character. We may be unable to keep them in bounds, and 
they may be drawing off our interest and work from Christ’s 
service, If so, there is but one thing to do, put your hand on 
the block, and take the axe in the other, and strike and spare 
not. It is of no use totry to regulate and moderate; the time 
for that may come. But, for the present, safety lies only in 
entire abstinence. Other people may retain the limb, but you 
cannot. ._They must judge for themselves, but their experi- 
ence is not your guide, If the thing hurts your religious 
life, off with it. Christ bases his command of self-mutilation, 
as we have before observed, on the purest principles of self- 
regard. The plainest common sense says that it is better to 
live maimed than to die whole. He is a fool who insists on, 
keeping a mortified limb, which kills him. Note, too, the 
possibility of a man cultured, full-summed in all his powers, 
yet, for lack of the one thing needful, perishing, like some 
tree, rounded, symmetrical, complete, without a branch broken 
or a leaf withered, which is struck by lightning, and blasted 
forever. And, on the other hand, a man may be maimed in 
many a faculty, and extremely one-sided in his growth, ignorant 
of much that would have enriched and beautified, but, if he 
have the root of all perfectness in him, then, though he passes 
into life maimed, he will not continue so there, but every 
grace which he abjured for Christ’s sake, will be given him, 
and “then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb shall sing.” 

4. Verses 10-14 return to the main theme, and set forth the 
honor and dignity of Christ’s little ones, Clearly the appli- 
cation of the designation in these closing verses is exclusively 
to his lowly followers. The warning not to despise them is 
needed at all times, and, perhaps, seldom more, even by 
Christians, than now, when so many causes induce a far too 
high estimate of the world’s great ones, and modest, humble 
godliness looks as dull and sober as some russet-coated little 
bird among gorgéous cockatoos and birds of paradise. The 
world’s standard is only too current in the church; and it 
needs a spirit kept in harmony with Christ’s mind, and some 
degree of the child-nature in ourselves, to preserve us from 
overlooking the delicate hidden beauties and unworldly 
greatness of his truest disciples, 

The exhortation is enforced by two considerations,—a 
glimpse into heaven,‘andaparable. Fair interpretation can 
scarcely deny that Christ here teaches that his children are 
under angel guardianship. We should neither busy ourselves 
in curious inferences from his reticent words, nor try to blink 
their plain meaning, but rather mark their connection and 
purpose here. He has been teaching that pre-eminence 
belongs to the child-like spirit. He here opens a door into 
the court of the heavenly King, and shows us that, as the 
little ones are foremost in the kingdom of heaven, so the 
angels who watch over them are nearest the throne in heaven 
itself. The representation is moulded on the usages of Eastern 
courts, and similar language in the Old Testament describes 
the principal courtiers as “the men who see the king’s face 
continually.” So high is the honor in which the little ones 
are held, that the highest angels are set to guard them, and 
whatever may be thought of them on earth, the loftiest of 
creatures are glad to serve and keep them. 

Following the Revised Version we omit verse 11. If it 
were genuine, the connection would be that such despising 
contradicted the purpose of Christ’s mission; and the “for” 
would refer back to the injunction, not to the glimpse into 
heaven which enforced it. 

The exhortation is further confirmed by the parable of the 
ninety and nine, which is found, slightly modified in form 
and in another connection, in Luke 15. Its point here is to 
show the importance of the little ones as the objects of the 
seeking love of God, and as so precious to him that their 
recovery rejoices his heart. Of course, if verse 11 be genuine, 
the shepherd is Christ; but, if we omit it, the application of 
the parable in verse 14 as illustrating the loving will of God, 
becomes more direct. In that case, God is the owner of the 
sheep. Christ does not emphasize his own love or share in 
the work, which was not relevant to his purpose, but, leaving 
that in shadow, casts all the light on the loving divine will, 
which counts the little ones as so precious that, if even one of 
them wanders, all heaven’s powers are sent forth to find and 
recover it. The reference does not seem to beso much to the 
one great act by which, in Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice, 
a sinful world has been sought and redeemed, as to the num- 
berless acts by which God, in his providence and grace, 
restores the souls of those humble onesif ever they go astray. 
For the connection requires that the wandering sheep here 
should, when it wanders, be “ one of these little ones;” and the 
parable is introduced to illustrate the truth that, because they 
belong to that number, the least of them is too precious to God 
to be allowed to wander and die, They have for their keep- 
ers the angels of the presence; they have God himself, in 
his yearning love and manifold methods of restoration, 
to look for them, if ever they are lost, and to bring them 
back to the fold. Therefore, “see that ye despise not one 
of these litthe ones,” each of whom is held by the Divine 
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will in the grasp of an individualizing love which nothing 
can loosen.! 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


I have seen cords of little dead babies, many of them mur- 
dered, in the baby towers of China; have seen mothers who 
said ‘that the fathers had strangled or drowned their babes 
like kittens. Heathenism has a low estimate of women and 
children. Here comes one who puts the highest estimate ever 
uttered on childhood; even makes it an example and a rebuke 
to manhood. The points are: 

1. A wrangling among the disciples as to who should be 
greatest. 

2. Christ’s calling a little child, folding him in his arms, 
and saying, Except ye be turned from these your worldly 
ambitions to other-worldly ambitions, you will not even be 
least in the kingdom of heaven. Christ does not name the 
greatest, but sets up a standard that would exclude the whole 
of them, unless turned from their present state of mind. 
Elsewhere he speaks of John the Baptist, who averred that 
he was not worthy to stoop down and loose the shoe-latchet 
of Christ, as so great that none born of women was greater. 
On another occasion, unable to make those wise in their own 
conceit receive his great revelations, he said: “I thank thee, 
QO Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou... didst reveal 
them unto babes.” Christ’s spiritual babes are taller than 
this world’s giants, 

3. There are degrees in heaven (v. 4; Dan. 12: 3; 1 Cor. 
. 15: 41; Luke 19:17). He that causes the child Christian to 
apostatize had better have previously re¢etved the most un- 
usual and abhorred capital punishment. 

4. “Offences” are an incitement to evil, a baited trap-stick, 
appealing to bodily passions, or mental obliquity, resulting 
in a weakened faith, or blunted spiritual perception. Woe 
to all doing such devil’s work! He had better cut off hand 
or foot. 

5. The guardian angels of the child Christian are of the 
noblest sort, those who do always behold the face of the Father 
in heaven. They engage in the same work as Christ, seek to 
save the lost. 

6. The child Christian may perish, but it is not the will of 
the Father.! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? (v.1.) It 
requires a certain measure of greatness to be able to recognize 
greatness in another. But it requires no measure of great- 
ness to enable one to consider himself a candidate for great- 
ness. He who is great, is great because he is so full of that 
which makes him great that he forgets himself in his absorp- 
tion in the object of his devotedness, .He who is constantly 
thinking of what others are thinking about him, is so full of 
thought of himself as to have no room in his mind and heart 
for any master passion which might tend to make him great. 
The man who is on the path to greatness is so possessed with 
that which is his duty for the hour, as he treads that path, 
that he has no time to be worrying or questioning over his 
possible attainment in the future. So soon as a man begins 
to ask himself, Am I great? or Am I likely to be great? he 
is giving proof by his very questioning that he is not active 
and earnest in a pursuit which might bring him to greatness. 
What is my present duty? is a better question than How can 
I become great ? 

Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven (v. 3). The Revisers of our Eng- 
lish version of the Bible have in no one thing done more for 
the cause of truth than by substituting for the term “be con- 
verted” the emphatic word “turn.” Many a man used to 
think it was his duty to be converted, and he sat waiting for 
the process. Now the Bible tells him that it is his duty to 
“right about face.” A man’s duty is to be child-like, If he 
is not so now, he ought to turn back and become so. If he 
will not turn, he must take the consequences of being what 
he is. A Connecticut man was sneered at for his contempti- 
ble personal. appearance. He drawled out reproachfully : 
“?’Tain’t fair to find fault with my looks. I’m just as God 
made me.” “That's what [’m blaming you for,” retorted the 
other. “ You’ve never made any improvement on yourself.” 
And there was a truth in that suggestion which bears on the 
teaching of this injunction to turn and become child-like. 
If a man is not as he ought to be, let him about face and 
become so. 7 

Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth 





1 Note.—A good illustration of the unity of spirit and the diversity 
of opinion shown by lesson-writers in The Sunday School Times is 
given in the closing statements of Dr. McLaren’s and Bishop Warren's 
notes on thislesson. One represents what is known as thé Calvinistic 
and the other what is known as the Arminian view ofthe perma- 
nent safety of the Christian believer. Each writer, in this case, as 
in all cases in these pages, presents his individual opinion, It is 
for Bible students to compare these personal opin.ons with the Bible 
fteachings.—TuE Epitok, 





me (v.5). -There is scarcely a better test of a Christian’s 
character than his bearing toward children and the child- 
like. Our Lord sets a little child in the midst of his disci- 
ples everywhere—in the family, in the Sunday-school, in the 
congregation, in the community; that child is our Lord’s 
representative, and the object of his watchful care. Just in 
proportion as there would be a readiness to receive our Lord 
as he is, if he were visibly present in person, is that child 
welcomed in heartiness, and cared for tenderly, How does 
that father treat his children, and his neighbors’ children? 
How does that pastor minister to the children of his flock? 
How does that church provide for the children of its congre- 
gation and membership? How are those Christian citizens 
looking after the children of their community? These are 
questions which we may suppose our Lord to be asking as he 
searches the fidelity of his professed followers. 

It is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather than 
having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal fire (v. 8). 
We have got to choose in this life with reference to the next. 
We have got to give up some things here in order that we 
may have better things there. And there are self-denials to 
which all of us are called, which are greater, far greater, than 
the loss of a hand, or a foot, or an eve. Some of us have to, 
or ought to, give up our chosen business pursuit, or an honor- 
able ambition, or a cherished companionship, or a loved home, 
or the good opinion of those whom we prize, in order to fol- 
low Christ faithfully; because that particular thing, in our 
case, stands in the way of his fullest service. We cannot 
have everything that we would like to have here, unless we 
are willing to give up the great hereafter. If we insist on 
making our own heaven in the present, we must not expect 
to find it made ready for us in the future. 

I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven (v.10). At any place of 
audience with one who is in authority, there is an order of 
precedence, if not of favoritism. Where many are pressing 
to be heard, it would never do to make the most important 
give way to those of lesser consequence. There are trusted 
messengers of the ruler who will have access to his ear because 
of the interests represented by or entrusted to them for the 
time being, even while those who are to the world’s eye the 
superiors of these messengers are kept in waiting. And here 
our Lord teaches that at the court of heaven, whoever else 
must wait, those who represent the children are sure of an 
instant audience with the King of kings, A child’s wrongs 
cry out ina voice which God hears and gives attention to at 
all times. A parent, a teacher, a legislator, a business man, 
slights God himself when he slights the welfare of a child; 
and in harming a child by word or by deed a man defies the 
power of God which is pledged to the protection and avenging 
of every child as a child. Whatever the world thinks of 
children, God gives them the first place in his kingdom. 

The Son of man came to save that which was lost (v. 11). 
There can be no Saviour, except for the lost. Salvation pre- 
supposes a lost condition. The best shepherd in the world 
could not save a sheep which was already safe, nor rescue one 
which was in no peril. It is the same, so far, with the 
heavenly Shepherd as with the earthly shepherd. Unless 
man were lost, Jesus Christ himself could not be man’s 
Saviour. Hence it is that, if a man does not recognize his 
lost condition, he cannot feel any need of a Saviour. He who 
merits heaven can claim heaven. He will go there of his 
own right. All he asks is justice. But he who realizes that 
justice condemns him, also realizes that he has no hope except 
through a Saviour. Jesus Christ “came to save that which 
was lost.” His mission as a Saviour is to those whom justice 
would condemn. The joy of his salvation is for those who 
without him are without hope. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Instead of calling this lesson “Jesus and the Little Ones,” 
we had rather call it “ Jesus and the Big Ones;” for in it we 
find Jesus dealing with those who thought themselves uncom- 
monly great. From Mark we learn that the disciples had 
been discussing among themselves which of them should be 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. They then came to 
their Master, and, in a hypocritical way, asked him, not which 
of them was to be the greatest in the kingdom, but who (in 
general) would stand highest. In this way they hoped to 
elicit a satisfactory answer, and yet conceal from him the 
subject of their debate. Yet all this was vain. He knew all 
the time the nature of their discussion, and by his question 
showed them that it was-not hid from him. Then followed 
his immortal sermon, preached with a child as his text. This 
sermon was evidently not relished by the twelve, and John 
broke in rudely, and tried to turn the thread of the discourse 
by alluding to the incident of the men they had seen casting 
out devils in the Master’s name. Strange that John should 
not have seen that this was but another evidence of their lofty 
spirit! With endless patience, Jesus answered him, and then 
went on with the remainder of his sermon. 

Let the teacher note here that the mistake of the twelve 
was a fundamental one, Their supposition was that they 





were undoubtedly to have a part in the kingdom of God, and 
the only question which perplexed them was as to how high 
their seats would be. Jesus’ answer told them that the ques- 
tion of their very entrance into the kingdom was by no means 
settled yet, and that, unless they changed their spirits, not 
one of them would ever see the inside of that blessed king- 
dom. What a surprise this reply must have been to them 
all! What a@ revelation of the principles of the kingdom 
which he came to establish! That they did not at once learn 
the lesson fully is evident from the fact that at a future time 
we find them again discussing this same question. It was not 
until after the day of Pentecost that they learned its full 
meaning. 

Pride is not dead yet, and the sermon of Jesus needs to be 
preached continually. In fact, there is perhaps no sin that 
hasso many lives as pride. It springs up early, and dies late. 
Go where you will, you will find it in the heart of man. The 
savage who has only a string of beads is proud of them, as 
well as the girl of modern society who is dressed out in the 
latest costume from Worth. The keeper of an apple-stand is 
proud of his pre-eminence over his humbler neighbor, in the 
same way in which the merchant prince is proud of his pre- 
eminence over his less successful rivals, Pride is on every 
hand,—proud teachers, proud superintendents, proud elders, 
proud ministers,;—we had almost said “ proud everybody !” 
How few we find who are truly humble! To see how almost 
universal is this pride, just imagine for a moment that every 
person in the world were to-morrow to suddenly occupy the 
position for which he thinks he is worthy! How many, think 
you, would remain in the place they occupied to-day? How 
many clerks would swiftly become heads of their firms? How 
many compositors would instantly be editors? How many 
captains would at once wear generals’ straps? ‘Tell me, would 
there be many who would take a lower place than that which 
they are now occupying? Alas! an opportunity like that 
which we have supposed would reveal the true estimate 
which every one places on himself, and that would hardly be 
creditable to the humility of humanity,—would it? Unless 
we are wrong in our estimate, the result would only prove 
the need of a continuation of just such sermons as the apos- 
tles needed. 

Judging by the estimate which men put upon pride, it is 
not a very great sin, after all. But if we go to the law and 
to the testimony, we shall find that the Word of God puts down 
pride as one of the sins against which God has set his face 
like flint. “ Pride...do I hate,” “ Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion,” “He shall bring down their pride,” “ Pride shall stum- 
ble and fall,” “I will mar the pride of Judah,” “'The proud 
he knoweth afar off,’ the Lord hateth “a proud look,” “The 
Lord will destroy the house of the proud,” “ Every one that 
is proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord,” “ A proud 
heart is sin,” “God resisteth the proud,’—these and many 
other passages from the Word of God show the estimate which 
God places upon this sin. On the other hand, God highly 
esteems those who are meek and lowly in spirit. With these 
he loves to dwell. 

Why is it that God thus abhors pride? TBecause it stands 
in the way of the sinner’s ever learning anything. Will the 
scholar whe thinks he knows enough already, ever learn 
anything more? Does not his pride cut him off from 
making progress im true wisdom? Can a,parent train a 
child that is proud? Must not his pride be first driven out ? 
Does not this same pride make its possessor a most disagree- 
able companion? Is there any one thing in all this world 
for which pride is good? Is it not rather like the fly in 
the ointment of the apothecary, which ruins the whole? 
Since this is so, we no longer wonder that the Word of God 
stands so unalterably opens to this sin. Pride made Satan 
rebel against God in the very beginning, and pride makes 
man to-day think that he knows better than God. What 
else is it that makes man turn away from God’s way of sal- 
vation, and try to plan out a better one for himself? What 
else, that makes him set aside the Word of God, and praise 
the “Light of Asia.” All the various schemes of infidelity 
are nothing but proofs of the pride of men, and of their self- 
conceit. Therefore, because pride bears such fruits as these, 
God is opposed to this sin. For man’s own good, God 
warns him against this evil. © 

Did you ever see any one else, in whom pride seemed 
attractive? Did it add to their loveliness of character? 
Were they more highly thought of by their friends on 
account of their pride? Well, do you suppose that in your 
own case it works differently ? Is pride hateful in some one 
else, and lovely in me? Do I dislike a proud friend, and 
shall I expect my friends to like me with all my pride? 
Surely not. See now how this matter stands: 

1, God hates pride, and will resist it. 

2. I hate pride in all my friends, and despise them for it. 

3. All my friends hate pride in me, and despise me for it, 

4. No one loves pride, or praises it. 

Why, then, should not every one do his very best to get 
rid of this most evil and loathsome thing? Why cherish it 
as though it were a very commendable thing, instead of a 
most despicable vice? 

Aud yet—and yet, as soon as we try to cast out this sin, 
we shall find how firm a hold it has got in our hearts, We 
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need God’s help in this matter, or we shall never get rid of 
this monster. 
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A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


We poor humans being what we are, there are certain 
questions that do not wait for us to bring them up; they will 
not down. The twelve disciples (save one) loved one another, 
and were willing, let us think, to take the relative places 
assigned them by their beloved Leader. But Jesus had not 
treated them with that thing so precious to our envious 
natures, impartiality. He never taught an arbitrary equality 
any more than an arbitrary inequality. And so these twelve 
would have each one’s rank and its rights settled by supreme 
authority. How meanly the very best of us can sometimes 
behave “for the sake of peace”!... Then the Master spoke: 

1. To be great in the great kingdom, nay, even to enter it, 
become as a little child. In our second, our spiritual, birth 
we are born wherever we are in life, however near its far 
end, and must turn and travel back toward childhood—child- 
likeness, Helpless, gasping for each spiritual breath, just 
living and ready to perish, life has entered into us, but we 
have barely begun to enter into life. We have the kingdom 
of heaven minutely at the centre of our being, itself the vital 
spark; and now we must begin that entrance into it which 
shall not be complete till that spark shall have so spread 
to the outmost circumference of our existence that we are 
entirely within the kingdom, and in it only. Hence the 
word is not that we must be as little children in order to 
enter, although Christ does say we must be as new-born babes ; 
but we must “turn and become,” and so enter progressively. 

2. The first principle of true greatness is to be greater than 
self. The ideal child is so unconsciously; we must become 
so intentionally. Nebuchadnezzar counted Babylon a part of 
Nebuchadnezzar. True wisdom would have taught him that 
Nebuchadnezzar was only a part of Babylon. The loss of this 
perception makes .us little. ; 

3. But,merely to get out of self into a large and benevolent 
attitude is not all. The child holds fast to the filial and 
fraternal relations. These, too, we lose—especially the filial 
—when we lose childhood. We can be sinners—a little child 
is one—and our Father still forgive us as often as we repent; 
but when we put aside the filial relation to him, and attempt 
to assume legal and commercial relations with him, standing 
on rights, deserts, and values, he does not shut us out, but we 
slam the gate of the kingdom in our own face. 

4. See our Lord anticipate the “practical difficulty,” so 
called, of all this, The carnal question is, Can one make 
this rule of greatness his in this hard world, and not be taken 
advantage of? No, Offenses must come, and cause the hum- 
ble disciple to stumble in his efforts to attain and maintain 
the child-likeness, But woe to the offender! If the offender 
be some part of self, cut it off, at all costs! 

But whoso will not contend for authority even with a little 
child, when the needs of men’s salvation set that little child 
above him, he it is who truly submits himself to Christ. 
They shali come from, the east and the west to the great 
supper, crying in glad amazement, “ And was I a Qhristian ? 
Was that being a Christian?” The least is not too humble 
for us to be servant to. The very angelg.that serve them are 
the favorites of the heavenly court. So magyificent in God’s 
sight is true humility. , Xs 

5, So, then, the great question is not who shall rule and 
who be ruled, but whom, and how, can we serve the most and 
best? Whom? The most important? Yes. And who are 
they? The most respectable, the most accomplished, the most 
powerful? Nay, but the feeblest, the,neediest, the lost! Those 
anywhere, everywhere, who would come back to the fold, to 
the Father’s house, if only some one—some one-you, I, or some 
one, would find them, and show them the way. There is 
plenty of room in the Christian profession—at the bottom. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


In Capernaum.—It was there, “in a house,” that the lesson- 
story of to-day took place. Peter’s home was in Capernaum. 
What was the wonderful sight which three of the disciples 
saw in the night? From the mountain they joined the other 
disciples in the morning, and then all together went again to 
Capernaum. Whose city was it sometimes called? Perhaps 
Jesus stayed at the same house where he cured Peter’s wife’s 
mother of afever one Sabbath day. The tax-gatherers seemed 
to have been waiting for Jesus, and they knew whom to ask 
when they wanted'to collect the money. Every Jew had to 
pay once a year towards the expenses of the temple service. 
The Capernaum collector came to Peter, and asked if his 
Master paid the temple tax. Jesus always obeyed law; he 
would not withhold money due, and yet he carried no gold 
nor silver with him. To Peter he said, “Go and cast a hook 
into the sea, catch one fish, open his mouth, and find a piece 
of silver to pay your tax and mine.” 

Jesus Knew Their Thoughts.—On the journey as they walked 
towards Capernaum, the disciples disputed. What is it to dis- 
pute? Do children ever dispute and quarrel? The disciples 


wanted to know which should be most nobleor honored when 
Jesus was reallya king. Does Jesus hear and know now when 
children dispute or disagree? When they were in the house 
in Capernaum, Jesus asked, “What were ye reasoning in 
the way?” They were too ashamed to answer. Did Jesus 
know all the time? Had the rest ever said anything unkind 
to John because they knew Jesus loved him best? Were 
they angry because Peter had been called a rock, or because 
Jesus helped him walk on the water? Did the other nine 
envy the three who saw Jesus transfigured, and who were, 
before that, taken into the room where the dead girl was made 
alive? They still thought Jesus was to be an earthly king, 
and had been wondering who should be chief in his kingdom. 
Even the mother of James and John once asked if her sons 
might sit by him on his throne. When they saw that he 
knew their thoughts, they really asked him which one of them 
should be greater than the others in his kingdom. 

A Little Child—There was a child in the house. Jesus 
called him. The boy was old enough to know his name and 
to come, but he was young enough for Jesus to take him in 
his arms, The child did not hide his face against his mother’s 
shoulder, or have to be coaxed to go from her; he looked at the 
loving face, and came quickly in answer to the gentle call. 
Perhaps he knew the one who called; for Jesus, we may sup- 
pose, was no stranger in that home. That child was Jesus’ 
answer to the question which should be greatest. As the 
boy felt himself pressed against the warm heart of the Saviour, 
the disciples heard Jesus say, “Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
They each wanted to be chief in the kingdom; and now Jesus 
said they must be changed, or they could not even come in 
at all. , 

A Child-like Spirit.—Did the little boy feel any pride 
because the Saviour used him as a lesson for grown-up men? 
He had no thought of himself; he asked no questions, felt 20 
fear; he only obeyed the call to come, and rested in the loving 
arms around him. So Jesus would have his disciples to be; 
willing to take any place where he calls, with a trusting, 
obedient, unselfish spirit. That was the way Jesus answered 
the question they asked,—he who is willing to be least shall 
really be the greatest. 

Jesus Loves Children.—He not only set a child in the midst, 
but he said that if any one would love and cherish the child- 
like spirit in others, and in his name receive a little child, he 
would cqunt it the same as receiving himself. He so loves the 
little ones, the weak and the lowly, that he will love those 
who love and helpthem, What doeshe say of little children, 
in the golden text? That was at another time, and in another 
place, when children were brought to him, some of them so 
little that he took them in his arms. Do you think a child 
is ever too young for Jesus to love? Wedo not know who 
brought the little ones; probably their mothers and fathers. 
They prayed for them as your parents and teachers do for 
you, and they wanted them to belong to Jesus, and have the 
touch of his holy hands upon them, Jesus was very busy 
with the crowds coming to be taught and to be healed. The 
disciples thought he could not be troubled with children, and 
they said so to those who brought them. But when they 
rebuked the parents, Jesus rebuked them ; and Mark says he 
was angry. . 

Forbid Them Not.—Jesus told the disciples to suffer them, t 
let them come and be brought to him. He warns everybody 
not to tempt one little child to sin, not to hinder any little 
one from loving and serving him. Sometimes abad example, 
sinful words, or telling children to wait and be Christians by 
and by when they are older, will keep them from loving 
Jesus, Jesus tells the dreadful punishments to those who 
lead others away from the kingdom of heaven. Do you know 
how many sins come from wicked hands, wicked feet, wicked 
eyes, which look upon sin and lead the feet to walk in evil 
ways? They all lead the soul into wickedness, and the soul 
is to live forever. Jesus says it would be better to cut off a 
foot, or a hand, or put out an eye, than to let asinful hand or 
foot or eye ruin the soul. 

The Kingdom of Heaven.—What does Jesus say about it in 
the golden text? Do you want the kingdom of heaven in 
your heart? You have only to ask the One who loves you 
so, to fill your heart with love to him. It is easier for a 
child than for any one else: for Jesus says the angels in heaven 
who look on the Father’s face are watching his little ones to 
keep them from evil. 

Jesus Saves Children.—If they have sinned and never loved 
him, he wants them to come to him and be saved. He calls 
himself the Good Shepherd, and tells how, if one little lamb 
had strayed away from a flock of a hundred sheep, the shep- 
herd would leave the ninety and nine and go over steep rocks 
to find the lost one. Then how gladly he would put it on his 
shoulder, or wrap it in the folds of his warm cloak, and carry 
it back to the fold. Luke tells us that in the same way the 
Son of man came to seek and save lost souls. 

Children Can Serve Jesus.—Do you think the Capernaum 
boy was happy when he looked in Jesus’ face? Were the 
children pleased when he said, “Forbid them not,” and 
blessed them? Do you think they wanted to show how they 
loved him? Wouldn’t they tell others, over and over, how 





were not brought to him, to have his blessing and learn te 
love him? Can children feel and do so now? What are 
some of the waysof servinghim? On New Year’s Day a tiny 
little girl came to Sunday-school, and handing her teacher a 
silver dollar she said, “ Please, won’t you take this, and use it 
for some poor child who didn’t have much of anything good 
for Christmas ? ” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Lirrte CHILDREN.”—That part of Eastern life which 
pertains to children is, in most respects, unspeakably sad. 
Some distinction must be made between the common and the 
higher classes; likewise between Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Christians. At best, however, child-life in the East is very 
different from what it is in Christian lands. The absence of 
playful children, and of games and sports, among them is a 
noticeable fact. Where boys at the age of fifteen take the 
part of men, and girls are married at the age of ten or twelve, 
the period of girlhood and boyhood, so interesting and beau- 
tiful with us, must necessarily be entirely wanting. A stran- 
ger would say, “The children all appear so old.’ I am 
speaking of races among whom it is usually supposed that off- 
spring is desired and children are prized. Such is the fact; 
but the controlling motives among these people are very un- 
like what they are with us, The motives are of a lower char- 
acter, and are purely selfish. Were it not so, female offspring 
would be prized as highly as male offspring is; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, girls are considered a burden, boys a blessing. 
The idea of a male “heir” enters into their thoughts to a 
degree that we cannot realize. That interest which, with us, | 
parents, teachers, amd others, take in children as a class, is 
wholly wanting to the Oriental. This general interest centres 
in the character. It recognizes moral responsibility. It is 
mindful of moral possibilities, It looks forward with hope 
to careers of usefulness for these tender beings that are start- 
ing in life. Hence, in Christian lands, children are 
trained, while in the East they receive very little training. 
The are often cruelly beaten as an angry master might beat 
his donkey; but they dre never taught what right action is. 
In many cases,—and this is almost universal,—parents seem 
pleased when their little boy learns to swear. Profane words 
are almost the first words a child learns to utter. For this 
he is never corrected. The physical training of children is 
quite as sadly neglected as their moral training is, The 
method of treating them for some months after they are born 
seems to us cruel. About any village one will always see, 
whenever the weather is warm enough, a number of naked 
children. They are seldom, some of them never, properly 
washed, clothed, and fed. Consequently, children’s diseases 
prevail to an alarming extent. . The death-rate among them 
is also very high. I had to report, monthly, to our govern- 
ment, the death-rate in Jerusalem and Jaffa; but the statistics, 
although the best I could collect, were not perfectly reliable, 
and I could never ascertain what proportion of the whole 
was children and what was adults. For instance, in 1883 
measles raged as an epidemic in all that part of Palestine. 
In Jaffa and the region about it, alone, not less than four hun- 
dred children died of this disease. Eighty per cent of these 
cases could have been saved by proper care. This little 
multitude of precious lives were lost solely from neglect. 
Details and the testimony of physicians could be given in 
illustration of these statement were it necessary. This fact 
will illustrate what is universal in the East, that neither in 
health nor in sickness do children receive proper care, and, 
as a result, multitudes of them die. A gradual change in 
this matter is taking place in Palestine and Syria. Mission- 
aries are laboring to save the children of the land. Schools, 
industrial homes, and orphan asylums are being provided, 
where many have already been gathered, and where their 
health, morals, and education are cared for. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


THe LitrtE ONES IN THE RABBINICAL WRITINGS. — 
There are two classes of them; namely, boys and girls under 
thirteen and twelve years of age respectively, and children 
under five years of age. The former are “sons and daugh- 
ters” on the threshold of practical religious life in their 
respective spheres; the latter are the very “little ones” 
(ketanneem), the representatives of incipient “humanity,” 
who, being exenipt from the study of the Torah, and there- 
fore not yet responsible agents under the yoke of the Torah, 
are called the “ pure ones” (Midrash Rabbah, Lev. 7), blessed 
for the sake of the “ greater ones,” as Kimchi explains, Psalm 
115:13. These “little ones,” comprising by this designation 
both sexes without any discrimination between the males, 
who have to begin the study of the Torah at their fifth year 
(Aboth, 5: 24), and the females, who are not admitted, or, at 
least, not obliged, to study this at all (Zr. Qiddoosheen, 29 b), 
are the living images of “ truth,” and thus point to the “ first 
man,” who was the creature of heavenly truth, appearing for 
this purpose on earth, as is stated in a Midrashic parable on 
Genesis 1: 26. The possession of children is considered so 
great a blessing that a childless couple is declared to belong 





he looked, and what he said? Would they want some who 





to the “four that are like dead ones; namely, the poor, the 
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blind, the leper, and—he who has no children” (Nedareem, 
64). Still, these children are to be taken in the sense of 
“the little ones,” as explained above; for no sooner are they 
looked upon as “sons or daughters” beyond the age of the 
little ones, that represent “ purity and truth,” than the Ori- 
ental preference given to the male sex asserts itself. As may 
be seen from the following sentiment of R. Yehoodah Han- 
nasee, the compiler of the Mishnah (Qiddoosheen, 82), namely : 
“Happy he whose children are of the male, but woe unto him 
whose children arg of the female sex !” 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“Wo 1s THE GREATEST IN THE Kinenem?”—It isa 
maxim of the rabbis that, the deeper one is versed in the 
oral law, the higher is he in the “ congregation of the Lord.” 
Says R. Jose: “He that honoreth the law, even his person 
[lit., his body] is honored above the created things” (Aboth, 
4:7). In Yalgqoot Shim‘onee (p. 145 6), we have a long list 
of precedence, in accordance with the code of honor set 
forth by the rabbis. It begins with the high priest, and ends 
with a bastard. “But,” says the Law, “if a bastard should 
prove to be a wise disciple [of the rabbis], then he walks 
before an illiterate high-priest; for it is said: Wisdom is 
more precious than rubies (Prov. 3: 15). 

“WHOSOEVER SHALL HumBLeE Himseir.”—" Whoever 
makes himself little in this world, for the sake of the Torah 
(Law), will be made great in the world to come; and’ who- 
ever makes himself like a slave in this world, for the sake 
of the Torah, will be made free in the world to come” (Baba 
Metsee‘a, 85 6). KR. Shemiah says: “Love thy occupation; 
hate domination; and be not over-familiar with the rulers.” 
“He that knoweth his place, rejoicing in his own lot: he 
that maketh a fence to his words, and seeketh not his own 
good, is beloved. Heloveth the Omnipresent One, he loveth 
his creatures; ... he withdraweth himself from honor; 
doth not exalt himself in his own learning; and is not 
pleased with a [vain] show” (Aboth, 1:10; 6:6). “Their 
angels.” The earlier rabbis have, by degrees, framed for 
themselves an elaborate system of Angelology. According 
to this, every Hebrew babe, as soon as he is received into 
the Abrahamic covenant, has two guardian angels appointed 
to accompany him through life. Says R. Chisda, in the 
riame of Mar Okba, “ whoever prays on Sabbath-eve, repeat- 
ing Genesis 2: 1-3 [as in the liturgy], his two ministering 
angels lay their hands upon his head, saying (Isa. 6: 7), 
“Thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin expiated” (Shab- 
both, 119 6). In Tu‘aneeth (11 a), we read: “If an indi- 
yidua! Israelite manifests no sympathy with his people in 
their troubles, his two guardian angels place their hands 
upon his head, and say, Let this man, who separates himself 
from the public, never share in the consolation of his people.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Whcet question is always interesting to a worldly-minded 
Dhristian? (v.1.) About what time does Matthew place this 
Incident? What gave rise to the question? (Mark 9 : 83, 34.) 
How did Jesus rebuke the spirit of selfish ambition in his 
followers? (vs. 2, 3.) What is the meaning of “converted” ? 
What is the particular child-virtue which Jesus here recom- 
mends? (v. 4.) How many of the disciples. failed of its 
possession? (Matt. 20; 20-24.) What is the rule for true 
greatness? (Matt. 20 : 25-27.) Where do we find the highest 
example of greatness? (Matt. 20: 28.) On what occasion 
was it illustrated for the benefit of all disciples? (John 13: 14.) 

*Wherein consists the wrong of desiring to occupy a higher 
place than others? (Phil. 2:3.) Give an example of humil- 
ity from the Old Testament (1 Kings 3: 7-9). Give an exam- 
ple of self-exaltation (Dan. 4: 30). What law was illustrated 
in these cases? (Matt. 23:12.) How are we to conduct our- 
selves towards the lowly ones of the kingdom? (v. 5.) What 
class of people are the most likely to be humble? What 
warning did James give the early church concerning them? 
(James 2: 1-9.) 

Why is it a very serious matter to place a temptation in 
the way of a disciple? (v.6.) Why have we no right to 
enjoy an innocent pleasure which may be interpreted to the 
injury of another? (1 Cor. 8: 9-13.) Is it, or is it not, possi- 
ble to wholly remove occasions of stumbling from a Christian’s 
path? (v.7.) From what two sources do temptations present 
themselves? (Prov. 1: 10; James 1:14.) How great sacri- 
fice should we make in resisting evil? (vs. 8,9.) What favor 
in heaven does the lowliest disciple on earth enjoy? (v. 10.) 
Why should this fact affect our conduct towards such disci- 
ples? What estimate has the Son of man placed upon every 
lost soul? (v. 11.) By what parable did he illustrate his 
effort to save one lowly one? (vs, 12-14.) What lesson should 
we learn from this parable? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What virtue is taught in this les- 
son? 2, What question was asked Jesus? 3. Why could 
not the disciples decide this question? 4 What was Jesus’ 
first and silent answer? 5. How would the disciples be sur- 





prised at Jesus’ act? 6. How would the disciples feel reproved 
by Jesus’ act? 7. What does “Verily I say unto you” mean? 
8. Who shall not enter the kingdom of heaven? 9. From 
what did the disciples need to be converted? 10. How can 
a man become as a child? 11. How did Jesus, in words, 
answer the disciples’ question? 12. How does humility help 
me to know God? 13. How does humility help me to obey 
God? 14, How does humility help me to help others? 15. 
Why is humility a fit condition for me to be in? 16. In what 
way may we receive a little child in Jesus’ name? 17..What 
is meant by offending a little one? 18. Tell the text about 
the millstone. 19. How hard must we keep from sinning 
with hand or foot or eye? 20. Of what must we take heed? 
21. What shows that the Father does not despise the little 
ones? 22. Repeat the text “come to save.” 23, Tell the 
story of the hundred sheep. 24, How does this story illus- 
trate God’s dealings? 25. Why does Jesus again use the 
phrase, “Verily I say unto you”? 26. Why is a single soul 
so dear to Christ? 27. How should the love of the Shepherd 
affect my heart? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Whom did Jesus call to him? 
2. What does the golden text say of little children? 3. Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 4. What does the 
shepherd do when a sheep goes astray? 5. What is the 
shepherd’s joy when he finds his sheep? 6. What is not 
the will of our Father which is in heaven? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What question did the disciples bring Jesus for settle- 
ment? 2. What object-lesson did Jesus make use of ? 3. “ And 
said, Verily, 1 say unto you”— 4, How are Christians to 
become as little children? 5, What is the reward for being 
and receiving such a disciple? 6. “But whoso shall offend” — 
7. What part of us is more important to save than the hand, 
the foot,or the eye? 8. Whom did the Son of man come 
to save? 9. In the parable, how did Jesus teach the value of 
one wandering soul? 10. What did he say about the will of 
our Father which is in heaven? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THESE LITTLE ONES. 





IMAGE OF ,] CHARACTER. 

- HONORED AS REPRESENTATIVES. 
TENDED BY Tt KING \ SERVANTS. 
REDEEMED BY LOVE. 





“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM.” 
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STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
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“YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


There were ninety and nine.” 

“There is joy among the angels.” 

“T think when I read that sweet story of old.” 
““Tenderly the shepherd, o’er the mountains cold.” 
‘Rescue the perishing.” 

“ Wholly thine.” 








SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 


(ON THE TRANSFIGURATION.] 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


Humanity was not made for death. Like an insect which, 
having crawled on the earth, filling up its measure of days 
and nourishment, finally envelops itself in a sort of tomb, 
where it frees itself from its first organism, and from which 
it soon emerges again, as from a cradle, with a new body, 
light, shining, airy, destined to a superior existence; so it 
was intended that man, having raised himself freely from 
innocence to holiness, should not suffer the ignominy of death, 
but rather, through a mysterious transformation, put on a 
new body, glorious, incorruptible, spiritual, as St. Paul says 
(1 Cor. 15), prepared to enter the heavenly life. The woeful 
anguish of death was the wages of the act which separated 
man from the Source of life. 

Jesus Christ alone, of all those who have lived on earth, 
fulfilled the condition upon which the normal entrance into 
the future life could be realized. He lived in perfect obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and in constant communion with 
him ; and, if we are not mistaken, the hour of the transfigura- 
tion was the hour when that legitimate and glorious meta- 
morphosis just spoken of might have been accomplished in him. 
What took place in him at that moment was like the prelude 





of this change. The inner light with which the presence of 
God in his heart fills him, transfigures his body, and is 
resplendent even through his garments, His face glows with 
heavenly radiance, just as! che sometimes sees the face of 
dying persons illuminated by the reflection of the light to 
which they draw near; and two of the inhabitants of heaven 
descend to his side, as if they were appointed to conduct 
him thither. 

But Jesus sees before him the en of abasement, not the 
hour of triumph; for he thinks not of himself, but of his 
brethren, and will never consent to reascend until he can be 
sure of the power to bring them back With him. He talked, 
as St. Luke tells us, with Moses and Elijah “of his decease 
which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” He shows 
them that there is something more excellént than to die, like 
Moses, on Mount Nebo, to “ kiss the eternal; ”! that there is 
something more glorious than to be catried up to heaven, 
like Elijah, in a chariot of fire; and that is, to consent to 
bear the burden of God’s wrath against sin, in order to save 
sinners; to let one’s self consume in the furnace of the Divine 
abandonment to rescue from the curse those whom oné 
loves. This it is which the two representatives of the old 
covenant, of the law and of the prophets, hear on the moun- 
tain, and carry back to the inhabitants of heaven. 

But—Jesus said it himself—“he who loses his life shall 
find it”’ "What he has sacrificed this day will be restored 
to him, 

Near Jerusalem and Bethany rises a mountain, on which, 
having finished all his work, and having drunk the cup which 
his Father has given him to drink, he is one day to find him- 
self reunited with his apostles. Then two inhabitants of 
heaven will appear again, to open to himitsentrance. Then 
he will be able to yield himself without reserve to the attrac- 
tion which draws him toward his Father’s house; he will be 
able to take the second step of human destiny,—to rise from 
holiness to glory. He will accept the ascension, because this 
time he will be able to share it with us. .“ Father, I will that 
where I am, they whom thou hast given nie be also with me.” 
He had renounced the joys of heaven; they are restored to 
him a hundredfold. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, each time that Jesus accom- 
plished a great act of self-abasement, he received at once from 
his Father a signal mark of approbation. By coming to his 
baptism, he humbly consents to be classed with all the sinners 
of Israel who come to confess their faults before John the 
Baptist and to be cleansed from their defilements. And 
over the head of him who thus abases himself, the heavens 
open, the Spirit descends, and the unspeakable declaration of 
the divine love re-echoes in his heart. In the temple at 
Jerusalem (John 12) he replies to a request from foreign vis- 
itors, who invite him to enter into conversation with them, by 
recalling that his glorification in the heathen world can take 
place only at the cost of his death; and he expresses with 
simplicity the trouble with which this gloomy prospect fills 
his soul. He does not recoil, however; he accepts that which 
awaits him, saying, “It is forthis hourthatIamcome.” And 
in that moment a voice resounds from above, and makes the 
surrounding multitude realize the eppoaral with which God 
crowns this holy résofution. Sh 

A similar appearance takes place on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration?’ ‘The Lord proceeds to announce to his apostles 
his sufferings ‘and approaching death} he seés them in con- 
sternation, disturbed in their faith by this unexpected news. 
He conducts threefrom among them’up into the mountain, 
to pray with them, as ‘Luke tells us; and the divine voice 
resounds yet\a third time, and gives glory in the disciples’ 
heart to Hint whom they perhaps were béyinning to doubt. 
“This is my®eliosen :* héar ye him.” 

Yea, let us-hear him, whatsoever he may teach us; let us 
follow him, whithersoever he may lead us, It was not easy 
for the apostles to do this dt this moment,—to believe in Jesus’ 
words, so contrary to all that the Old Testament seemed to 
promise them ; to follow him to Jerusalem, where he told them 
that the crgss awaited him. And yet it was needful for them 
to listen to him and to follow him. And this is the word of 
command for us also. ‘To hear—when, after hours that have 
been as foretastes of heaven, he says: Let us descend again 
to the plain; let us return to our task. To follow—when he 
hurries us along the road to Jerusalem, and bids us ascend 
with him the hill of his sacrifice, 





1A rabbinical expression relative to the death of Mases, Aaron, and 
Miriam, their sister. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


DELITZSCH’S GENESIS.* 


In the newly appearing work of Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
on Genesis, we have a new commentary, and not a new 
edition of an old commentary. So says the title-page, 
and so say the rich contents of every page of the book, 
although in his preface the author several times modestly 
calls it the fifth edition of his Genesis commentary. ‘It 














* Neuer Commentar tiber die Genesis. Von Franz Delitzsch. 9x6 
inches, pp. v, 654, Leipzig: Dorffling und Franke. 1887, 12 Mar. 
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is fifteen years since the fourth edition was 
issued. These years form the most impor- 
tant period in the history @f he Penta- 
teuchal problem; and the discussions 
during these years have also had a marked 
influence on the Leipzig veteran, and have 
made this fifth edition, to all intents and 
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either of these sides of truth; but all will 
be grateful for the diligent and learned 
effort made by him to prove all things 
and to hold fast that which is good. 

It is difficult to particularize in detail 
the many excellencies of this commentary. 
As the aim is, above all, to furnish an 


work. The history is good, readable in a 
plain and modest fashion, and accurate; 
but it is colorless, and lacks the strong 
grasp of the historical writer of the higher 
order. Mr. Doyle is neither a deep analyst 
nor an effective word-painter; and he 


Harprer’s MaGazInE is a source of the 
most pleasurable entertainment.— Boston 
GLOBE. 
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purposes, an entirely new work, In 1853, 


explanation of the text of Genesis, the 


writes with no new authorities at disposal ; 
and, indeed, at a distance from those 


By SENATOR EDMUNDS. 
















just a year after ‘the publication of the 
fourth edition of this commentary, Hup- 
feld investigated the sources of Genesis, 
and overthrew the so-called and generally | characterize the spirit of the investiga- 
accepted supplementary hypothesis, ac- | tion, Isagogically, it can scarcely be called 
cording to which the Priest Codex, with|a rounded and complete introductory 
its Levitical ordinances, was the ground- | treatise. The explanation itself is pre- 





introduction deals merely with those prob- 
lems which affect this explanation in our 
own day and date, and with those which 


already so thoroughly digested by the New 
England scholars. In this New England Number 453. 


division, his history would be a superfluous J 
follower of Bancroft and Palfrey, were it 
not that it is of some importance in show~> 


ing that a competent and unprejudiced FOR FEBRU ARY, 1888, 


English student regards the accepted 


work of the Pentateuch, to which were | ceded in every case by a strictly literal | American view of the Puritans—the view CONTAINS: 
added, complementary and supplementary, | translation, which is often an exegesis | midway between Dexter’s and Oliver’s—as A Little Swiss Sojourn. First Paper. 


the Jehovistic sections. He declared that | itself. Particular attention has evidently 
the Pentateuch in its present shape is @/ been paid to the exact meanings of words, 
composite from a number of sources, all of | to their order, to the relation of thought 


which had an independent existence at|and thought. The value of such a transla- 
one time. In this way he laid the founda- 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. With Twelve Illus 


the one worthy of final acceptance. (2 vols. 
trations by C. S. REINHART; 


964 inches, cloth; pp. xii, 333; xiv, 416. 


New York: Henry Holt &Co. Price, $7.00.) Louisa Pallant. A Novelette. 
By Henry James, Illustrated. Complete in this 


It may be doubted whether books were | Number; 


a rm, 





tion for the analysis as now held by so 
Since then, Delitzsch also 


many critics. 
has modified his views in this direction. 


Another new and characteristic feature in 
the problém has been developed chiefly by 
Reuss and Graf, followed by Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, and many of the younger genera- 


tion based upon a close philological study 
of the text, is better appreciated by the 
Germans than by the English. The com- 
mentary is further characterized by a 
remarkable wealth of material. It is 
evident that this material consists of the 
critically sifted gleanings of decades of 
study, and of the fruits of a ripe scholar- 


tion of specialists; namely, that the Priest | ship. The rich mass of citations are nearly 


Codex, with its Mosaic legislation and 
Levitical system, is not the oldest, but is 


the youngest, element in the Pentateuch. 
In so far as this is merely a literary ques- 
tion, Delitzsch agrees with the new school. 
But when upon this literary substratum 
the radical school, as represented chiefly 
in Wellhausen’s, Kuenen’s, and Stade’s 
works, build up a naturalistic hypothesis 
of the religion and history of the Old Tes- 
tament, Delitzsch rejects this with horror. 
It would be a great mistake to identify the 
standpoint of Delitzsch with Kuenenism. 
The literary analysis of the Pentateuch is 
one question; the historical and religious 
structure reared upon this analysis is 
another and a different problem. The 
former is analytic, literary, and, to a great 
extent, negative; the other is synthetic, 
constructive, historical, and theological. 


all from primary and original, and not 
from secondary, sources of information. 
Nor does it consist of a long and mean- 
ingless (at least, to the non-specialist) 
array of the opinions of old and recent 
commentators, And these materials are 
discussed with all fairness. In spite of 
his nearly seventy-five years, Delitzsch 
does not consider himself too old to 
learn, and to state frankly where he has 
modified his view, and where he does not 
regard the data sufficient to warrant a con- 
clusion. He is willing to reason with 
any man who himself is reasonable ; nor 
does he underestimate or ignore the 
difficulties presented by recent research. 
As he regards the Book of Genesis not 
merely as interesting literary work of one 
of the Oriental peoples, but as the revealed 
word of truth, his main stress is laid 


While Delitzsch accepts, as a result of | upon the elucidation of the religious and 


literary research, the order in the Penta- 
teuchal stratification that makes the Priest 


ethical teachings of the book, as the work 
which contains the beginnings of the 


Codex the last in the historical chain of | kingdom of God on earth, and of the his- 


documents, yet no more energetic and 
learned opponent ‘of what is technically 
called Kuenenism—that i8, the naturalistic 
development scheme in the Old Testa- 
ment criticism—can be*found than De- 
litzsch is. 

Delitzsch’s Genesis has always occupied 
a unique position, amgng Old Testament 
commentaries, It belonged to no school, 
and represented neither of the extremes of 
theological thought. These characteristics 
are retained and even emphasized in the 
new volume. The book is an independent 
work in the best sense of the word. Fully 
and unequivocally Delitzsch accepts the 
view that the Old Testament is a revela- 
tion, and the history of a revelation. In 
his Preface he declares: “The spirit of 
this Commentary has remained the same 
since 1852. I am not a believer in ‘the 
religion of the era of Darwin,’ but believe 
in a double world-order ( Weltordnung), 
and not only in one which would under- 
mine the miraculous, I believe in the 
gospel of Christ’s resurrection, and accept 
what is implied in this resurrection.” 
But, at the same time, he regards the Old 
Testament books, not®only as inspired 
records, but also as literary compositions 
that, as such, came into existence under 
human circumstances and after the manner 
of human writings, and that accordingly 
they are the legitimate objects of literary 
and critical investigation. Delitzsch’s 
whole work is an earnest endeavor to 
investigate Genesis both from its divine 
and its human side. Not all will agree 
with him as to the limits he assigns to 


torical process and development whose 
fipal outcome from the very start was 
destined to be that fullness of time when 
the Word should become flesh. 

Naturally no one, and, least of all, 
Delitzsch himself, would expect the reader 
to agree with all the details of this exposi- 
tion. Not even would all conservatives 
agree in principle with the scope here 
given to the literary and higher criticism 
of the book. In this regard true Chris- 
tian scholarship exercises the same pre- 
| rogative of independent judgment that is 
so characteristic of this commentary, 

Mechanically the commentary is well 
gotten up. The print is good, and the 
errata are not many and not misleading. 
Wetzstein’s three excursuses, found in the 
earlier editions, have not been printed 
again. But their place is occupied by four 
short suggestive excursuses added by way 
of appendices. The first of them, written 
by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, is espe- 
cially interesting, and is rich in thought; 
but the reader must have a care not to 
accept the views presented therein as 
settled facts, for by no means are they so 
among Assyriologists. 





Mr. J. A. Doyle, an English historical 
scholar, is writing a new history of British 
colonization in America. The volume on 
the Southern colonies appeared two or 
three years ago, and is now followed by 
the two devoted to The Puritan Colonies, 
the accumulation of material having re- 
quired, in this instance, an enlargement 
of the original plan for the division of the 








ever so cheap as they now are; and, fortu- 
nately, inexpensiveness does not always 
mean battered type, poor presswork, coarse 
thin paper, and shabby binding. This 
fashion for cheap and well-made books, it 
should also be noted, is chiefly apparent, 
not in single volumes, but in complete 
new sets of standard authors, American 
as well as English. One of the best of 
recent sets is the so-called “ Rosslyn edi- 
tion” of the Waverley Novels, printed in 
Edinburgh from new type; neatly bound 
in plain blue cloth, red edges; and fortu- 
nately free from the cheap illustrations too 
often deemed necessary. Twenty-five vol- 
umes, at once handy and handsome, are 
seldom offered at so low a price. (6X4} 
inches, cloth, New York : White and 
Allen. Price, $18.75.) 
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the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
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on an advertisement running a year. Anadver- 
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the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
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A Novel. 
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—The Qualities of Cervantes.—The Origin and Des- 
tiny of Humor.—Irving’s Resemblance to Cervantes, 
and the Affinity of the Iberian and Anglo-Saxon 
Minds.—Dr. Holmes’s Last Book, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
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A Misapprehension. 


Of family books the cyclope- 
dia comes next after the diction- 
ary ; people do not know it yet. 

Not long ago a dictionary was 
considered a little extravagant. 
The minister had to have one of 
course, a little one, probably. 
By and by the unabridged got 
into the common schools; and 
the children found it so handy 
that people began to get it at 
home. But think how many 
haven’t got to dictionaries yet, 
and what sort of people they 
are! then you are ready to see 
the mistake you yourself are 


making about the cyclopedia. 


We are speaking of books as a means of 
intelligence; not to kill time with. . 

What would you do with a learned 
library? You haven’t the time. If you 
had, you would fritter your time away for 
lack of knowing what book to go to, what 
page, and for lack of the knowledge to un- 
derstand it when you found it. 

The cyclopedia is itself all books of 
knowledge made short and easy; so short 
that you can read it: so easy that you can 
understand it; so arranged that you can 
turn in a minute to what you want to know. 

That is, with the cyclopedia in your 
house, you have almost the whole circle of 
human knowledge within the grasp of even 
your children. 


The International Cyclopedia 
is within your reach ; and, on the 
whole, is the best for you. 

Write for particulars. . 

There are hundreds of people 
in almost every county who want 
it, and will want it for years to 
come unlessitis actually brought 
to them. 

Suitable agents wanted to 
do just that. It pays. Dopp, 
Meap, & Company, Publishers, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 
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EASTER The + th to Co. 


publish a sixteen-page pamphlet of Easter 
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Co., 83 East 17th Street, New York. 
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CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora comple copy of the Musical Vis 
itor, containing anth 
THE JOH CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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SYLVAN SECRETS. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


SYLVAN SECRETS in Bird-Songs and Books, Ideal Edition, cloth, @@e.; postage, 7c. 
BY-WAYS AND BIED NOTES, Ideal Edition, cloth, 6@e.; postage, 7c. 


Neat Elzevir — are published and sold separately, sent post-paid : 


A Red-Headed Fa: +4 2c ; Out-Door Influences in Literature 
In the Haunts of the Mocking-Bird 3c | Cuckoo Notes . ° ° . 
The Threshold of th ° ° The A natosay of Bird-Song. e 
Browsing and Ni tne . ° . e Some Hyoid Hints . . . 





“Maurice Thompson is an ordained prophet of 
Whenever he talks of either Birds, Weather, or Arche 
rustling to listen, and the clouds stand still in the b ue to wonder | 
Secrets,’ will repay the reading. ”— Evening Journal, Chicago. 


“Mr. Thompson is a pleasing writer, and a new bo 


8c 
8c 
8c 
2c 
Nature ! 


, the very leaves on the trees stop 
His latest, ‘Sylvan 


ok from 


him, dealing with outdoor subjects in his own charming way, such as those who have read 
his previous works will not easily forget, is sure to be welcomed by an eager and extensive 
circle of readers. His observations are fresh, keen, intelligent, and full of a bright and origi- 


nal individuality. Times, Hartford. 


“This is a most delightful volume, written in Mr. Thompson’s 
inimitable style. A born lover of nature, he makes the reader see through his eyes, and im- 
parts to him something of his own enthusiasm. He is an ardent and intelligent bird-lover, 
and the secrets here revealed will be readily appreciated by unscientific readers.” — Methodist 


Recorder, Pittsburgh. 


“Mr. Thompson is a true poet, though his book is written in 
prose. He is a keen observer of nature, an enthusiastic and intelligent lover of birds, and 
an original and instructive, as well as graceful writer. His frequent moralizings are delight- 


ful.”—Ewvening Times, De 


nver. 


“When Maurice Thompson pens the secrets of the thousand 
lips — God has placed about us, we seem to have been blind until his magic opened our 


eyes, 


lvan Secrets, such as here are told us, we would rather read than the secrets of a 


Sorinat years of history, for into this little volume the author has written the very essence 
of the nature of which he speaks. Such a chapter as ‘Swamp Sketches’ deserves place by 


Lamb’s and Irving’s essays.”—Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 
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mn, pa 30c. LL.D., cloth, 75c. 
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Alden’s Home Atias of the World, lar, 


Eminent Americans: Brief ecetapnion, , by 5: J. 
f morocco, 
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clot BOD Orocco. » cloth, 


50. Six vo 
$3. lays, each h 70, oF 80 Plays for 1.00. 
Guizot’s ney of France, 427 fine illustrations, 8 
volumes, half morocco, $6.00 ; 4 volumes, 128 illus 
trations, cloth, $3.00. 
Rambaud’s History of Russia, new illustrated edition, 
2 volumes, clot’ +f. >. 
Utopia, by Sir Thom Lay ae Tr, 10c. ; cloth, 25c. 
Werks of C Oliver Goldemith, yedited y Sir James Prior; 
4 volumes, cloth $2.50. 
Hutson’s The Beginnings of Civilization, cloth, 50c. 


The Literary Revoliction Catalogue (84 pa 


‘8 Stadent’s 


Paper, 10c. ; 
Vathek, Mby Willa: 
The Progress tae tatinace 


Swinburne’s Locrine: 


“iq 74 
Fn loth, 25c. 





Brother and Lover: A Poem of the Grand Army, by 

Eben E. Rexfo 
Ingleside Rhaims, by J. E. Rankin, D.D. Cloth, 50c. 
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Sestak fe ay! 10c. ; cloth, 25c, 
ge Lansing Taylor, 


Cloth, 20c, 
Mitchel’s Planetary ry Staley’ Worlds. Price re- 
duced from $1.50, Paper, l5c.; cloth, 30c. 
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publications are WOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts al wee except as advertised. Books sent for 


examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, New York: 


393 Pearl St., P.O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Ad 
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By IRA D, SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
AND GEO, OC. STEBBINS. 


234 Nymns, a Complete Book in Itself, 
Now READY, 
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4 was issued, Christian workers 
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new son pe and to meet this demand GOSPEL 
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Gyeseine a greater number of new songs than any 
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ing single volumes, viz.: 
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Word Edition, Paper Covers............... 00 

“« (Minion Type) Board a Govdrs. 10.00 
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Concert Exercises. 
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ONE COPY, $2.00a year. The same ponies copy 
for oy number of copies less than five, a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, aes’ Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.04 year. To new subserl bers, price (50 


cents). 


CLUB RATE 

When the teachers of a school A in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES,one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half orice (75 Gents) for new. —— 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
. Jessthan ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a@ larger one at@ 
lower rate, it is of course ree to do 80. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By ane uitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 
Ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of e copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers ina For 
example: If there are seven teachers in “a echool, two 
of whom belong one household, and three to an- 
other, the club fee ng poe need not be for more than 
four conten, in secure the low rate. 

0 ARE “ NEW" SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ma .. is gacont om we oe not taken the paper at 
any time during the wo years. 

Khe shifting of a ahbncripsion from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 

of the poelee will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Pas... a wet of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, oro oie ind new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional one tree, f for every twenty subscri for. 

HUW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will ~ sent either to the individual ¢ dresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one t-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-oflice, and others in the 
poe school got theirs from another, the papers will 

nt accor¢ y. 

Difierent schools are not to unite In the Rentne or 
club, but each school should have its own cl 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ona aw A name of the school should be mentioned in 

eo 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
— the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ao ng pro rata for the time that he'is to receive the 


dubecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the.one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county &~c state, 

If a club suoscription fs senewes by some other 

8on than the one who sent the prev ous subscript 
Buch ane will oblige the publisher Al. stating 
the club he subscribes for takes the place 
formed last ray r by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious edventuing py A 


is en- 


r- 


that 
of the one 





could be made than that for securing a fair trial 
= ol A opted subscriber is engitl to the sate 


year 
The r wilt not ee su’ 
the time paid for, u me be any, ea are 


pers for a club will Tinvarlobie? be "be ‘iscontinued & t the 
expiration of = » mamoort Renewals ae aeake 


oe srt ee i of an ts f 

nough copies of an “one tssue of the r, to en- 
able all the teachers of @ school to examine it, ‘will be 
sent free, upon RAT 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoug pon. 27 Paternoster 
London, E. C., will ave yi or half- ape oan 
scriptions for “rhe Su ‘Soneo Times the 2 eoner to 
sent, pela “direct f ‘om, Philadel sub- 
scribers) at t ° tot coplek rates :— 
ae | copies, + Re each, 
ae4. > ., 
~ rWeopies ie upwards, i. 6a. * 
goeape © above rates for fivé or more cop! 
papers must be ordered at one time, a: 
bent either Singly to the individual ‘addreenee, “4 


whichever may be 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P. O. Box 1550, 


~ 








g Do Your Own pang 


$8. Press for cards. Circular 
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Postpaid 60c. weabounsiied. or 75e. MS | 
Catalogue free. THE DEN SHIRT F ACTORY, 
147—149 North 8th &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARPET buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
BSON, 809 Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 


money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable | in n every way. 
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yle’s 
barline 
OSSESSES 


eculiar 


rodent 
eople ] 
Trchase Mam ablic 

wilying iis eile. | 
B ropertics, erfect. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ont indorsed z ous of housekeepers, Your 
ve it on sale, Ask him for it 


D. 5. WILIBERGER, Prop. 283, 24 St, Phila, Pa. 
XQUISITE AND LASTINC 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
TOIT SOAPrS.- 



























COBB’sS CHOICEST OF ALL zoe THE 
Tollet d Ba 
Complexion "Banple ; Hands  schmpping. 

SOA P . BB, hy Mass. 





Large Roosevelt Organ for Sale. 
patel Roosevelt n of three Precger-on pear 
containing forty-six stops an 
all modern ee a my wiihe w oad op at public 
= at the Manhattan Storage Warehouse, 
mn Ave. and 41st St., at 12 M. on Wednes- 
ebruary 1, 1888. 


day, } 
Description and further information can be 
obtained from FRANK ROOSEVELT, 
149 West 18th St., New "York. 
ALFRED ROOSEVELT, executor of the will 
of HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, dec’d, 
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See 
ORG AN Sox Poe CATALOGUE ALocuE FREE ! 


ufacturers = a ns care the 
yi WILL SH fou. 
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Patented improved Lotta Sustic. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, anne —, io + 
Givesthe 
fashion. Warranted’ to aL 
ways regain its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sitor recline, Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustle isstamped 
smaproved | ta.” Send 
t. COLUMBIA 


Rt {iste Go. ees 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING “DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


a Geod SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask fo: 








What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Pre Prominent Citizen, 


Taz Carrvomyta SocreTy FoR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CO. R. BENNETT. 


_ SOLD BY ALL | _DRUCCISTS. 


~ CROSBY’S _ 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 

By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 


m Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Effer- 
vescent Seltzer A — is | the — and most 
réliableremedy forS D . Bilious- 




















Don’t fail to write for 
CORNISH 


REE Add 
& 00., moana AL NEW tery. 





For illustrated .cata- 
logue of 100 different 
styles address Mason 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN PIANO aD Saree poste. 
CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


ph the attention of Organists 





Church Committees to their 
Descnipt ive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


> Shaw, Applin &Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


BAXTER Cc. SWAN, 


NUFACTURER 0) 
a. CHURCH, HALL 

AND) LODGE WORK 
at variety. 

cturer of the 

si ee School | Berk. 

Teachers’ Desks, Church and 
School Supplies, & = 
Write for information to 

244 & 246 South Second St, 

PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8 Ae 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also Iron Banner Stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated price-list. C. as HART & <0., 
133 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CHURCH Eanes Siete Saute 
CHURCH { 


























Banners, 127 W.8thSt..New York 








PULPITS 
CHAIRS 
BANNER 


3. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine S8t., 
New York. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 


CHImEs aNnD Feats for CHUR 
Send for Price and a Catal glow, OA my: 


, Balthoete, Ma, 


Mention this ee 















THE VE ; 
Church ‘ight. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred stvles 

Refiectoré and 


fiector Chandviiers 
conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 KE. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pe 





ness, Liver Complaints. and rte be 
mended by physicians & sold by drugg ae rN.- + 
HENEVER 7 feel out of sorts, substitute 
ge’s Food for the ordinary 
meal a few Pe and give the digestive or- 
gans time to recuperate. Four sizes, 35 cents 

and upward. Sold by druggists. 

A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 
those who use it recommend it. Try it vourself. 


end old al asses by mail, and get ' 2 @- 


new Solid Gold Rag es ‘or $3. 
— price, $5.00. les, 50 ‘cents; usual 








And 





$1.00, etificlal ao i ted, $4.00; 1 
ri — r Cc Ss inser! usua. 
br $10 00, M. ZINEMAN d 

Routh inth Street, Philadelphia. 


s 7 TB Tr, 
cannotsee a 0} cian 
te by 0% 10 


6} BRO. pticians, 130 








doin stamps to QUEEN & 00., Opticians, 024 Chestnut @t,Palla, 
BIRD MANNA Sy'c,c urd: sold ty Groeises 
FREI ™ Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
LOW’S ART ‘TILES 


Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made, 
W. H BARRION > ERO, x, ats Chestnut ae, Phila, 




















" JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


END 6 CENTS for Poe ry of the famous cus- 

KS tom-made P yore Rock $3 Pants, Rules for self- 

measurementand a cloth tape measure included. Ev 

polr guarantees or money refunded. Plymoeoa' 
Pants Ceo., 18 Summer St., Boston, 





FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Phila., Pa. 
Send for dlustrated | catalogue. Menuon this paper, _ 
MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE yjecen, BRAM Goons 
Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools 
Palmer, Cannes ham & Co 


Best W RICES, 
CHAS. L "PAGE, “Chicago, ul. 
(Limited), 607 Market St.. Philade iphia, Pa 








OTATE™ gy Fancy Dyeing ery y 
lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 &7 
John St, N. ¥-: #7 N_ sth St. Phila.; 43 N. Charles St. 
Bal Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and pricelist, Mention this paper. 





INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will doublé your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
sevety, fit j~J lamps you mere how“ 4 
ch. peng. t One Dollar 

iN, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia.” 











Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. Is Economical. Insist upon haviug it. 


LADIES, « enamel your 
=| ranges t I tops 
once a week, an Spe have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 xy yee at New Orleans Ex: 
sition, isthe enuine Ln AGES LIQUIDGL 
made only ussia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samp les mailed for 20c.(stamps),. Beware ofimitations 














KEEP Cedarine Piano and Furniture Polish. 
Best in the world. Made from cedar- 
IT trees. Ae your ri cents ia stamps it. 
Sent by mail for 30 cents in 
CORKED | CEDARINE M’F’G CO.., Clinton, N. 











eee weeny petrets. Fin- 
WEDDING ee winnie Ce aaranteed. 
INVITATIONS |st0 10 180 Devonsnire s. mectse, todas! 
OW RST Fresnin Oe Valse inte -— Paper ty the 
Sam ROthesteot paper FE Ae with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta, 
H. H, Cantar & Kazzicx, $ Beacon Street, Boston, 











FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—S 


ON DESCRIBING THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 
[John A. Broadus, LL.D., in The Baptist Teacher. ] 

In order to describe any occurrence or 
locality, you must have seen it—if not with 
the hodily eye, then with the mind’s eye. 
Half the faults in verbal description pro- 
ceed from the fact that the person essaying 
to describe has no distinct and vivid view 
of the scene. Well, then, begin at once, 
in all your reading of Bible history, and 
especially in that of our Lord, to make an 
effort of imagination. Try to realize what 
you are reading. Ask yourself: ‘How 
did the Saviour look as he said this, or did 
that? Can I see the person coming to him 
with a request—the figure, the dress, the 
posture, the countenance, the effect pro- 
duced by the Saviour’s response?” Pause 
and reflect, and try to see the whole thing 
vividly. It is, of course, desirable to get 
as correct information as you can about 
the country in general, and its particular 
localities, and about the dress and customs 
of the people. But do not trouble yourself 
too much about minute accuracy in these 
respects, You may notknowall the details, 
and yet you may vividly see a definite 
place and definite persons, so that the 
scene will make a well-marked impression 
onyourmind, Little does Mr. Moody care 
for the anachronisms which small critics 
can easily point out in his descriptions, 
when he can impress the sacred scene upon 
his hearers with a living power of which 
the small critic never dreamed. In fight- 
ing a tournament, men must be very so- 
licitous about skill and grace of movement 
—everything exactly according to rule; in 
fighting a battle, the great thing is to con- 
quer. Besides.this habitual effort at the 
exercise of historical imagination, make 
special and repeated efforts in regard to the 
lesson of next Sunday. Strive earnestly 
to see the whole scene—the locality, the 
several actors or speakers, and all their 
changes of place, or of appearance. Think 
it over—fix it all up in your imagination 
—until it stands before your mind’s eye a 
complete and real scene. 

This is only half of the process, and for 
most persons the easier half. The other 
task is to make your class see it as vividly 
as youdo. You cannot lay your mind on 
theirs, like the lithographer’s stone, and 
transfer the picture. It is precisely from 
not understanding this, that many people 
make failures which perplex them. You 
know that every person sees his own rain- 
bow. The arch which he beholds has its 
centre in his eye,and so no other beholder 
is seeing precisely the samearch. In like 
manner every one of your little hearers will 
have toseehis own picture. It cannot pos- 
sibly be exactly the same as yours—it will 
often be very oddly different, if you could 
only know the exact facts, from the pic- 
tures seen by the two little neighbors on 
either side. What are you to do, in order 
to make them all see their own pictures? 
You must rapidly present the main out- 
lines, and then vigorously seize a few sug- 
gestive points that will be likely to take 
hold upon the imagination of such hearers 
as these. As you touch these several points, 
you must earnestly try to put yourself in 
lively sympathy with their minds, so as 
to bring them by sympathetic attraction 
to wake up and look at the picture, and 
begin to fill it out for themselves. You 
will need to be greatly interested in the 
scene, and quite anxious that the class 
should see it. But beware of overdoing 
the thing. Do not multiply the details 
beyond such as will be suggestive. An: 


effective verbal description cannot be 
minutely accurate, like a miniature. Do 
not weary the hearers by prolonged 
attempts tomake them seeit. Do not look 
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disappointed or dissatisfied if some of their 
faces are still blank. It is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to make a considerable num- 
ber of persons see the same scene with 
anything like equal vividness and interest. 
The face that looks blank to-day will per- 
haps be the very one that most readily 
lights up the next time. ... 

But pray deny yourself the cheap expe- 
dient of irreverence. To caricature a 
sacred personage, to associate low humor 
with a sacred scene, to “court a grin,” 
when you should “woo a soul,” is a 
very poor business. Of course it helps 
to gain and hold attention; but does not 
the loss far surpass the gain? If humor 
be indulged at all in describing sacred 
scenes, or narrating sacred histories, it 
ought to be incidental, subordinate, tran- 
sient—like mere bubbles on the surface of 
a flowing tide of earnestness. Especially, 
In speaking of Jesus, we must strive to 
make his humanity real and vivid, so that 
those to whom we speak may feel some- 
thing of that potent, personal attraction 
which was felt by those who actually 
approached him; but we must never forget, 
nor suffer to pass quite beyond the hearer’s 
horizon, the indefinable, superhuman ele- 
ment which makes Jesus @ personage 
unique in the universe, 


WANAMAKER’S. 











The retail situation of the da: ev oon a eendaag 
Ww ats 
These divers and contradicta demands of the 
period call for a great deal of attention, It seems 
*a paradox that much current interest in the store 
should be divided between the things for midsum- 
mer and midwinter. Furs and Lawns, Toboggan 
Bleds and Ginghams, Skates and Hamburg Em- 
broideries, Overcoats and Muslin Underwear are 
equally in the minds of retail buyers. To meet all 
these elements is our study, 

ASENSATION IN SUITINGS. 52 INCH FINE ALI-w 
stuff, excellent quality, 50 cents, New, desirable- ~ 
every-way goods. Precisely what we have been sell- 
ing for $1, and good value at that, Mixed or broken 

checks; various favorite shades, 

SILKS ARE WONDERFULLY CHEAP, AND THERE ISA 
sharp fashion drift toward them 

We'veadozen silks that are ‘makin talk because of 
their little price. Here are three of them: 

Black Satin Rhadamé, 21 i wide 4 

Bigck kc Faille Francaise, 21 and 22 in. wide, $1, $1.25 


nd. 

Black  herels, 26 in. wide, our direct importation, 75c. 
INDIAN SNOW-SHOES IF YOU WANT THEM, WHICH 
zee probably don’t, $3; Toboggan Sleds, which i- 

ly you may want, if yi you can find a slide on which B 
use them, + 75 and $4.50 ; Double-runner Coasters 
6 persons, $8.50; Chi iren’s Upholstered Sleighs. qe 25 
tgs $14; : t 's’ Sleds, for lads forgotten by Santa Claus, 


A aoop LEMAIRE OR BARDOU OPERA GLASS WILL 
give youaciear day sight-range of 20 or 30 miles, A 
very pleasant pa e ing companion. 

Qpere Glasses, $5 to $35. 
ine Glasses, $8 to $44. 

If you can’t come to the store, you can order by 
mail anything you want. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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WILBUR'S 


OCneTA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 

Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


® “Ww00D'S"? PURE 
= FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


BA RER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
ess than one cent a cup. 
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ss FAMILY” Makes Elegant Batton- 
BUTTONHOLE holes on La ae Bl 


pene i onstly app 

manag rice v low: 

ATTACHMENT been in actual oan ousene 

dressmakers and families for 2 years. Sen 

two cent stamp for samp le work and rticulars | 
Smitu & EccE M's MG Co.. 16 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
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=~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


Wonderful Sewing Machines, 





THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. ° 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 


New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. 


(Full Paid.) 
0,000 SAFE INVESTMENT SECUR ITIES. 
and its own FIVE P 


O/ MORTGAGES: na Ie ORR TT! 
fg pte tN on Be 


322 Chestnut St. 
at Coa oe TAT 


1p Cabin oe ct A one- 
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rene: INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


Vlog 


McCreary, Chas. H. 


Drecrors (Wi hy B. Reeves, Geo.D. 
\Win ~ Bop Brith Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. Hires, Lawrence Lowi, 





























<A STARTLING DISCOVERY .be 


History of Featherbone sent free. Address T w 
"Paten' ter tees and Sole Manufacturers of ye AgREN er’ = ATHESEONE CC $3; Oe aad" Bee: MAA ad prone 
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4 GRINI 
r& Corn 
MILLS and 


sizes and 
wife sa Yi WIRE # 
YOUR R OWN 
$5 5 HAND MILL CH : 
LLS. Circulars andtestimonials 


ROxCo. 
© Bt, C. CAGO, 
one, 
Ovstet shells, 
100 nt. more made in 
Also PPOWE ER M 
BROS. Easton, Pa. 


keeping Poult: 
FARM FEED M 
senton ton appl'c’ t'n. WILSON 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus, catalo oa 
w. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 

















Bulbs and Planta. Our new 
S F F p S Giant Pansies are the largest and 
finest in the world. Twenty-tive 
® cents per 
LARGE GARDEN GUID 
COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, I 
Buffalo.N.Y. eS SOuNSTON, Shorteville, Ont. Co. N.¥ 
rted and Home bred. Best In- 


JOHN LEWIS CHIL nee 
FREE TOALL. for ose 
BLACK ce roeser Resy’s. Johnston's Bret.” 
FowLs Pigeons, Tmportes ‘English Mastiff 


ueens, New York. 
SEED varieties, all tested, at low prices. 
Ae 
“BSweet- 
in cans,”’— EriePreserv'g Co, 
Stamp for iveeiar J.L.Harpgis, Cinnaminson, 








Gro. OC. MoRRELL, Vice Prest. 
DER ENT URE BONDS ARE 
SA AND BEAR NIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
We have a ‘s various sums, to meet the needs of 
ge and small investors. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTCO. ’ 
OPEKA, KANSA 


i. 
An oan er rplanatory pamphlet sent free on a 
3 rite ane it. > 
Gro. C, MORRELL, 
305 Chestnut St. 131 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ston, Mass. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MCINTOSH & MYGATT, 


Bankers - - - Denver. Colorado. 
Investment securities for non-residents. Particular 
attention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 


- AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE 2E Co., 


30s and 310 Waluut Sireet, FP 


Omas. rence 














President — 
Bxxnator JOHN J. INGALLS. 
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we or pM Kansas, 
ray Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham Nat'l 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 
GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York, 
RB. M. MANLEY, Gen’l Mgr. j 4 
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SUCCESSORS pre sToNn- KEANE Co 
400 WASHINGTON ST CHIAGO. 


Accounts Received. 
INTEREST-BEARING CERTIFICATES OF 
' DEPQSIT ISSUED. 
Bonds and other 4 to 8 Investments. 


ae ana CLAY ee 


. Price $10 fewer sid ‘eis ne Tor corn 








dences already bu! 
perfect healt ad get a map of ¢ Florida, 


h. 
with all now Sywne nd ral (enclose s' 
Lanp Co., P.O. Box ise, Sacksouvilte, Yis. 


FLORIDA. @@ 


LORID A SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge, a 
district unexcelled for fruit and vege- 
tables,with delightful climate,is a fast-mail station 





on the Nerth and South Railway Trunk 
Line, a0 milessouth of Jacksonville, and has a com- 
plete axete m ofwater works and sewerage. 
Anexcellent hotel is now open, Lots forsale on reason- 
ableterms. Address SEVILLE CO. Hs tae 3 aaa 
MASON YOUNG, President, 35 Wall St., N- 
N, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, Fla." 


66 renm Both bright and blue, Latest 
ve and best. Illustrated, candid book. 
Tavalaeiees to intending settiers, tourists, or investors, 


160 engravings and colored plates. 50 cents, 
Oe Ends Y Author, 9 Franklin St, New York. 


0 T0 Seeewee a For cheap rates, 


free guide-books, or truth about land, 











write O. M. CROSE 99 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 





OTH ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED'IN 1850. 
President, JAMES M. McLEAN. 


First Vice-President, J. LL. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-President, H, B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. ¥. WEMPLE, 
Actuary, 8S, N. STEBBINS. 








INCOME, YEAR 1887. 
Premiums $1,461,815 18 
Interest and rents 6 65 


OL ee $2, oJ 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid claims by death, matured » 











endowments, and payment of 

annuities $873,784 88 & 
Paid dividends. 256,190 95 : 
Paid purchased policies.............. 184,537 72 ® 
Paid salaries, office, agency, 

real estate, commissions, 

taxes, medical department, 

advertising, and other ex- 




















penses 421,136 29 $1,735,649 84 
Balance, year 1897. . $418,673 99 
LIST OF ASSETS. 

Cash on hand $6,698 33 
Cash in bank and trust company,............0.. 404,427 7 
Bonds and mortgages 3,546,402 13 
Loans 0n policies in force...............csscceeeeee 976,423 75 


United States and New York stocks and 

other bonds (market value)...............:000 2,107,125 00 
Real estate, at cost 550,403 25 
Premiums deferred and in course of col- 

lection and transmission 





Interest due and accrued and all other 














property. 121,230 09 
Gross assets $11, 433,196 45 
Claims awaiting proof, Jan. 1, 

1887, and since paid.................. $185,443 00 
Claims awaiting proof, Jan. 1, 

1888 ......006 988,718 30 
Dividends, etc., unpaid.............. 90,058 27 





$178,776 57 





has been given, for the past fourteen years, 

to the details of making and caring for the 

“Joans negotiated by The Kansas Loan and 

Trust Co., Topeka, Kansas, still continue to give 

these matters their individual attention and the 
benefit of their addedvyears of experience. 

Itt this time they Have loaned over twenty 
million dollars for their clients, who have. 
never lost a dollar, principal or interest, on 
loans made by them. .¢. + 

If you have money, for investment, on this 
record you are invited to inyestigate our loans 
and our methods ; 

‘The loans bear 6 and 7 per cent interest. 

They‘are made only in a locality not sur- 
passed in America for conditions most favor- 
able to profitable agriculture and stock-raising. 

They are made only after personal examina- 
tion by a salaried officer of the Company, who 
can have no possible object to over-estimate 
the security or to recommend the loan if it is 
not satisfactory. 

They are made only to honest, sober, and 
industrious applicants, and these points are 
carefully looked into. 

A careful supervision is maintained over 
every loan until it is paid, as to payment of 
taxes, interest, keeping insurance in force, 
guarding against waste or injury to the mort- 
gaged premises, etc. 


THE KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
ToPEKa, Kansas. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres, 


T° MEN WHOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION 


Go, M. NoBig, Vice-Prea, 


Philadelphia Office: Boston Office: 

713 Walnut St. 46 Congress St. 

Wx, B. Woop, Gro. M, STEARNS, 
Manager. Manager. 


We will take the same safe care of your 
funds. Write to us or call upon us, no matter 
what sum you have to invest, large or small. 

o 





OHN D. KNOX & CO 
eines M4 Ueeee ean RB and oad AGENTS, 


Negotiators of TRANSAS Fins . MORTGAGES, 
See large advertisement next week. 


FAM s MILLS SOLD 
VIRGINIA RHEE Stata 


&00.-Richmona, Ve 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

















SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes, 

t to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
reputation, who does notcare to own a good 
for thrift and cleanliness, If love for others 
ai@ct prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidy 
and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for,her 
standing in society ought to teach her to use 
SaPolio in all her -house-cleaning work. At all 
grocérs. No.8. [Copyright, March, 1887] 













All Around the World 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Books 


have proved to be the best in use. 
They copy per/ecti anywhere. without a copying 
= with writin uid or any good copying ink. 
thousands of these books are in use, and orders 
simi to the following are received dai ly. 


MONTICELLO, MINN., Jan. 2, 1888. 

Dear Sir: I have peceived the 'No. 20 co yin ‘book 
gerdcses from you, atid am very greatly p with 

it. All to whom I have shown it have expressed sur- 
rise at its cheapness and at the per; perfe ect copies I have 
ken in it. This book is just what I have been want- 
ing for a long time, and is even better than you have 
described it. 

Enclosed find money-order for one dozen letter-size 
books, at agents’ price. I have made sale of these 
without an effort, and shall want many more. 

Yours ours truly, . F. Brown. 

Every secretary ofa society, la lodge.or business organ- 
ization, an | every professional or business man, needs 
one of these copying books, Those having a press Ld 
their office n one of these books for home and 
vate use, The traveling man finds it indispensab! ~w 

Bogka ore senk, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

{pase size), 7 Xie 10 inches, Price, $1.00. 
No 20 (letter size), 10 rr 

Full directions for py 26 printed in each book. 

Very liberal discounts to agents. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, Mfr.’s Agt., 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelph a, Pa. 


Great Reduction In Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3 mos. ( oe tees 
100 * “ year (4800 
Smaller lots at same rates, ex 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each oe per quarter. 
Write for samples 


WILLIAM H: HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St.,.Philad’a, Pa. 


LANCUACES. 


* The Meisterschaft S by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only sutce: Mal macos ever devised to 
learn to speak without a ee ay and ina few weeks, 

French, German, Spanish or Italian. 


Endorsed by leadin 00 f 
books of either tenga “Besnte Ox copy, ~¥ L, 25 
cents.g Liberal terms to Teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL Send list, giving condition and date 
BOOKS of copy oa and we a 

~ WANTED “MASSES one 
ear 
Nos. nd 6 Du: an e St. 
Thirteen sermons by the Rev. T. De Witt zaimtes, 
on the family and relations of the home. 200 page: 
Paper covers, 25 cents; cloth, come: cloth, gilt dees, 
























THE WEDDING RING. 


. $1.00. Mailed, on receipt of price, b 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767. 37 Rose St., New York. 


A bright, moral, and instruc- 
YO UT id tive illustrated mo nthly. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


VALENTINES IN OUTLINE, for water-color paint- 
ing. Six for 10 cts., with directions 
for painting. A Japanned Tin Box, containing 
10 pans Tilton’s D. A, colors, three brushes, and direc- 
tions for mixing, for 50c, Sent by mail, on receipt of 
pr ice, by S. W. Titog & Co., 29 Temple Place, Boston. 














GENP 10 cents for our Art Catalogue Seoneteing 

the set of pictures called CHRIST IN ART, 
one a list of 10,000 photographs of works of art and 
foreign Cg oe blished by us. SOULE PHOTO. 
GRAPH CO., 338 Washington St., Boston. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 


lecti , Sc’ Pi 
A cree per eee on 








VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


Owing to the sweetness of Vege- 
table Glycerine, children take it readily 
as a remedy for coughs and colds. It 
is pure as well as delicate, being of 
vegetable origin simply. 

Vegetable Glycerine also is good for 
chapped hands cuts, burns and irritated 
surfaces of whatever kind. Wherever 


there are children, there should be a bottle 
of Vegetable Glycerine at hand. 


(Copyricutep.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one- 
half pound glass-stopper toilet bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. 
respectively, If your druggist does not keep ** Vegetable 
Glycerine,” it will be sent you, express prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 











ELON SE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1888. 





CASH CAPITAL 


$3,000.000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 


3,274,761.00 


















































Reserve for Unpaid Loases, Claims, and Taxes. 400,118.80 
Reserve for Sinking Fun 10,612.06 
Net Surplus 1,375,690.75 

CASH ASSETS $8,061,182.61 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks. $189,913.0° 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 621,300.00 
United States Stocks (market value 2,651 ,900.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks om Be Bonds (market value), 2,036,567.50 
State and City Bonds (market val 226,000.00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on 605,750.00 
Interest due and accrued on ist ome 38,251.57 
Premiums uncollected and in bands of h—- 1,532.89 
Real Esta 1,349,967.59 








DIRECTORS : 


Isaac H. FROTHINGHAM, mag R. Forp, D. H. McALPrIn, Watrter H. Lewis, 
ALFRED 8. a M. R. Fospick, A. C. ARMSTRONG, Franois.H. LEGGETT, 
LEvI P. MortTo. Wa H. TOWNSEND, CoRNELIUs N. BLISs, BENJI PERKINS, 


HENRY A, uaLber, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 


OLIVER 8, CARTER, EpMUND F. Ho_prook, H. E. BEGUELIN, 
HENRY M. TaBER, JOHN H. WASHBURN, GroreE W. SMITH, 

JoHN H. INMAN, FRED, P. OLCOTT, 
J. HaRsEN RHOADES. 


T. B. GREENE, CoAS, J. MARTIN, President. 
W. L. BIGELOW, } Ass’t Sec’s, >. = Po HEALD. Vice-President. 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., H. WASHBURN, V. Pres’t & See'y. 








DO YOU KNOW THIS Si6 SUIT? 


Do you know us? 


We have been selling these $16 Suits for many years. If you have tried the goods, 
they don’t need our guarantee. If you haven’t, you know what our guarantee means. 
e have customers who come in and ask for this $16 Suit as soon as they get the 
last one worn out. 
* + Butthat’s along time apart. They know they get their money’s worth out of it. Sodo we. 
. Dark mixtures; all-wool; and well worth $16. 
Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
TWELVE selected samples sent for hen Me -~ 
closed in a METAL MATCH BOX, _ 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. Ask for P. Nomianed 


oe IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 Broadway, - - NEW YORE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


D. R. NIVER Pub. Co. Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Te WORLD 
Albany, N. Y. GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


QUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ae ers es 
send to P. F. Van Kveren, 116 Nassau St., N. SAUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments 
for free pak. les of his nas and over 500 oth: ‘or churches, Sunday- 
gummed and perforated. Also © pape schools, and ome malay courses, For terms 
eovers that can be adjusted so that it Fits any book . and dates open address ORIENTAL LxkEc- 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! TURE BUREAU, 2 W. 23d St., New York. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, WOOL LACES ALMOST 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. GIVEN AWAY. 

>» On 8. 8. Lessons. Help Fine quality all-wool Laces = almost nothing, as 
THE  ILLUSTRATO ful, pataceatln practi we need the room for new Bright and hand- 
Editorials, expository notes, prim eachings, what | S°me shades in navy, myrtle, olive, light beowa, mid 


























i reed Wiiee rour Cata- 
logue bef 


books, because 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! 






































ale ee golden n Yext illustrations, Tiree inches wide for £6. a yard: former pi price, 176 
ons, ne Cop; 
Send doe. for'a yes a year. orrow, Minneapolis, Minn. PAR wk pp bon ra xt; Ree ee ca Th aa 








WORTH DOINC. 


5 and 7 Winter St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
Perfect” Late ang Retainer. 











Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Some] 
Ee. Se illustrated circularsof theHartmanPate ts 


yw] The 
Send 10 conus for harry eas 
ire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Pick: ACME NOVEL St. I Philadelphia. 









OF the contents of a package of 
‘*Cerealine Flakes” costing twenty 

cents, a cook in a private family of six 
persons, made puddings five times,’ 
waffles twice, muffins three times, grid- 
dle-cakes five times; used ‘‘Cerealine 
Flakes” in soups twice in place of sago 
and barley, and added some to six 
bakings of bread. Buy a package of 
Cerealine Flakes of your grocer, and 
try how far you can make its contents 
go yourself, 

The “Cerreattnr Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes 
by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp 


for postage to the CerEALINE Mra. Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 


14 ra GE Trad CrPAny 
ESTABLISHED 1876. } 


P Goren cunt 1886. 













I " 
LESTATE 


RS GUARANTEED Ri 
000.000.00,MORTGAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST 
RPLUsS SAMUEL M. JARVIS . .° PRESIDENT 
100.000 ND R.C ——. mitt edvias Newser _ 
asterg ice 257 Bre 











This Label Is on the Best Bibhon Made. 
. GAT’S-EYE C 





SGARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is go called because i t possessesthe 
— ray yh or glisten reen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark. I-have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 <n post paid. The same in Ear’ Drops, choice 
$7 cents, Send Stamp for large lustrated heetelegue of 
Cabinets, Agate Novelties. Indian = helics. ete, Trade Suppl 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 


1 WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 
and women all over the country to 
Why dges it pay to.act as my 
y pay to actas 
agent it}. Bookuss the: 
in ius lavur are 80 incing that 
sales are made with “little ome | pa oe 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liber: 











returned at my expense if not na wd 
can thus test it for themselves. Don’t fail tc to write for 
terms and pihustentad circular with outline of argu- 
making sales. J. Worth, sole 
Louis. Mo. or or r box 1933, ew Yo York City. 
on 3 wee! their own 
bent prope mo Agent, Ask Ack pardenlare abe abeut Free 








Novelty Spool Holder. 


WITH THREAD CUTTER ATTACHED. 
Fastens to dress button while Pe: 
. Mad 








ie tov Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
aday at home eettins the Nickei Tidy 


Holder. Every fam mily buysthem. La- 
dies. —“y @ children 5 hae mple « prices by mail, 
16c. in 2c. stamps. " W. Hasse! Hasselbach, box 851 Sandusky, a 


the 

Th d oO 
eA ir Ang rg ee 
sore MARTFORD PUL. 00. Hartford, Coun. 


IBERAL SALARY 302 '2,lvs,men 1 intro 


on new 
plan, * Expenses paid to Philadelphia for pre 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JO NO. 

WINSTON & Cov., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$5 to $10 A DAY, Mer s"4.momen 


writes: “J make a 00 to $10.00 a day. Can eit 
every day in the yee Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days. Tersne tien J. H.Earle, Pub., Boston 


rT S Funniest Book Yet! 


AMANTHA ¢ SARATOGA”. 


wanted. Price, $2.50. HUBBARD BROS., Phila. or Kansas City. 

















tosell Rubber Printings Sam- 
IT PAYS jicstree. J-M. Mitten &0o., Cleveland, , 








to advertisements that are trustw: Should, owever, On SSvertintsnes of © party £6b Uh Gad standing be ina vertentiy inseriat, 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ver en! orthy. a 


will refund to subscribers any money that they 






